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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Seventy-second Annual Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER 29th, 30th and 31st, 1936 


HE seventy-second meeting of the Society of Biblical Litera- 

ture and Exegesis was called to order by the President, 
Professor Henry J. Cadbury, at 2:30 P. M. on December 29th, 
at Union Theological Seminary, in New York City. 


The minutes of the last meeting which had been printed in 
the Journal were approved without reading. The report of the 
Corresponding Secretary was read and ordered to be filed; an 
expression of thanks was accorded the editor and his associates 
for their excellent work on the 1936 Journal. The report of the 
Recording Secretary was read and ordered to be filed. The report 
of the Treasurer was received. 


The President announced the appointment of the following 
committees: Nominating Committee: Professors F. C. Grant, 
J. Morgenstern, and Louise P. Smith; Auditing Committee: 
Professors E. C. Lane and D. M. Beck; Committee on Memorial 
Resolutions: Professors C. H. Kraeling, E. Grant, W. J. Moulton, 
C. C. Torrey. 

A number of persons nominated for membership and recom- 
mended by the Council were elected members of the Society. 
The number included seventy-three names added by the Mid- 
West Section organized during the year. 

An oral report was given of the recently-organized Mid-West 
Section of the Society by Professor Donald W. Riddle, Secretary 
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of the Section, who had beer: appointed by the Council a year 
ago to convene the first meeting. Professor Riddle reported that 
a total of 262 members are enrolled in the Section; that a meet- 
ing of the Section had been held in October at which eleven 
formal papers had been read and discussed, with specialists on 
the various topics appointed to open the discussion of each paper. 

It was voted that the program of the meeting of the Mid-West 
Section and such additional material as was deemed advisable 
be included in the Journal as part of the proceedings of the 
Society. It was voted also that the Editor be authorized to pub- 
lish the report of the Society’s representative on the Board of 
Trustees of the American School of Oriental Research. 


A brief oral report was given of the work and status of the 
American Council of Learned Societies by Professor Albright, a 
delegate to that Council from this Society. 

President Henry J. Cadbury read a paper on ‘Motives of 
Biblical Scholarship” as the Presidential Address.* 


Papers were read and discussed as follows: 


By Joachim Wach: Significance of Cultus in the Study of the Old Testament. 
By G. A. Barton: Reitzenstein’s Theory of the Origin of Baptism. 


By G. R. Berry: The Glory of Yahweh and the Temple. 


A consideration of the glory of Yahweh in the passages in which it mani- 
fests itself physically, in connection with the tabernacle and the temple. 
This was applied to a study of the use of the idea in the book of Ezekiel, 
particularly the vision of chapter 1. 


By Alexander Sperber: The Bible in Israel and Judah. 


The variant readings between the MT and the Samaritan recension of 
the Pentateuch can be classified as differences in Hebrew grammar, style 
and vocabulary. Similar evidence in the Greek and Latin transliterations 
of Hebrew words proves that in biblical days the Hebrew language was 
differentiated into two dialects: the Israelitish and the Judaean. Accord- 
ingly, MT represents the Hebrew of Judah, and the Samaritan Pentateuch 
that of Israel. Applying these results to a comparison of parallel passages 
within MT itself, we can attribute certain books to the Israelitish Bible, 


* See below p. 1. 
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and others to the Judaean. Since the Judaean texts have Elohim and the 
Israelitish the tetragrammaton, the current assumption as to the origin of 
the respective biblical sources has to be reversed. 


By L. Waterman: The Authentication of Theoretical Glosses. 

The process of rendering the Scriptures intelligible and edifying to succes- 
sive generations has resulted in various additions and annotations—glosses. 
The verification of glosses that come under MS attestation stimulates 
expectation that many more lie beyond the reach of MS authority. Ade- 
quate verification of such theoretical glosses may well constitute discoveries 
of an importance comparable to the uncovering of new elements in physics. 
Assured results in the one field, as in the other, require the recognition of 
adequate rules of authentication and their strict application. Concrete illus- 
tration of the above is applied to examples such as Am. 5 8-9; Mic. 2 12-13; 
Jd. 5 3-5; Gen. 25 22-23; 27-40. : 


Tuesday evening, December 29. This session was held as a meet- 
ing of the Fund for Biblical and Oriental Archaeological Research, 
with Professor Burrows presiding. A report from W. J. Moult::%, 
the Society’s Representative on the Board of the American 
Schools of Archaeological Research, was read.* The following 
subjects were then presented in illustrated talks: 


By Millar Burrows: Recent Experiences in the Near East, supplemented by 
brief talks by Cyrus Gordon, E. P. Blair, and J. W. Flight. 


By W. F. Albright: Five Years of Progress in Biblical Archaeology. 


Wednesday morning, December 30. The Society convened at 
9:30 A. M. and the following papers were read and discussed: | 


By J. P. Hyatt: New Light on the Deity Bethel. 

It has long been known that there was a deity named Bethel, traces of 
whose worship appear in the O.T. One of the most recent discussion of this 
deity is that of Eissfeldt in Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, XXVIII (1930). 
The evidence for the cult of this deity is manifold, derived chiefly from the 
following sources: the treaty of Asarhaddon with Baal of Tyre; theophorous 
personal names in Neo-Babylonian documents; the Elephantine papyri; 
and Philo of Byblos. It had been claimed that the god appears in the Ras 
Shamra tablets. The paper presented a summary of the extra-biblical 
evidence, with some new evidence; discussed the possibility of the occur- 
rence of the deity in the Ras Shamra documents, and the possible origin of 
the god; and suggested the bearing of the conclusions on the Old Testament. 


* See below p. xvi. 
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By H. L. Ginsberg: Canaanite Vestiges in the Psalter. 

I have shown elsewhere that Ps. 29 is an adaptation of a North Canaanite 
hymn, the principal indications of Canaanite origin being: (1) God as storm- 
god, like Baah-hada, with special emphasis on voice (thunder); (2) God as 
(enthroned) king (v. 10); (3) the a-b-c--a-b-d-(-a’-b’-d’) rhythm of wv. 1, 5 ,7, 
(emend.) 8 and 10. Applying these features as criteria, we find that each of 
Pss. 92-99 answers to one or more of them, sometimes with phraseological 
resemblances to Ras Shamra texts. Two other references to God as king 
(Ps. 145 13; 146 10) bear a striking resemblance to RS E 10, and the other 
complete psalm on God’s enthronement—no. 47—exhibits in v. 72 a rhythm 
similar to A 3 above. 


By G. E. Wright: Troglodytes and Giants in Palestine. 

A scholarly fiction which has persisted in some of our latest handbooks 
on Israelite history is to the effect that the aborigines of Palestine were 
cave-dwelling giants. Archaeological discoveries now support the view, held 
probably by most critical scholars, that troglodytes (as a race) and giants 
are the result, partly of ancient folk-lore, partly of modern speculation 


By Millar Burrows: The Occupation of the Western Hill at Jerusalem. 


By J. A. Montgomery: (1) Aesthetic in Hebrew Religion. 
(2) A Modern Arabic Parallel to Matthew 10 13. 


The Hebrew religion has been studied in many aspects: with accent laid 
on it as spoken revelation, as a divine history, as an ethics. Current thought 
ignores an aspect stressed by the great theologians, i. e., Natural Theology. 
By whatever process or from whatsoever source, the Hebrew religion found 
a unity in the diversities of creation by which the many were unified in the 
One. This is peculiarly expressed in utterances of piety, e. g. Is. 63, Ps. 8 2. 


By J. J. Obermann: The Historic Significance of Ugaritic Script. 


By W. F. Albright: A Hebrew Biblical Papyrus from the Maccabean Age. 

(Illustrated) 

The Nash Papyrus, first published by S. A. Cook in 1903 and attributed 
by him to the second century, A.D., must be dated some two centuries or 
more earlier. This is demonstrated by careful epigraphic and palaeographic 
study of the Aramaic papyri (belonging to three chronological groups), the 
ossuary graffiti and related inscriptions of the Herodian Age (37 B.C.-70 
A.D.), and the Nabataean and other Aramaic documents from the second 
and the first centuries B.C. The Nash Papyrus is, therefore, Maccabaean 
(165-37 B.C.) in date. To about the same time belongs the Beth-phage text 
in the Louvre, which is older than the other ossuary texts, judging from 
script and language. 


By Silva Lake: Greek Cipher Writing. (Illustrated) 
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Wednesday afternoon, December 30. The Society met at 2:00 
P. M. in the auditorium of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, where four papers were presented and discussed’ in a 
Symposium on “Judaism and Hellenism”, as follows: 

By R. H. Pfeiffer: Greeks and Hebrews before Alexander. 
By Ralph Marcus: The Judaism of the Septuagint. 

By E. R. Goodenough: Greek Symbolism in Jewish Art. 

By Louis Ginzberg: Greek Elements in Rabbinic Literature. 


Wednesday evening, December 30. Members of the Society were 
the guests of Jewish Theological Seminary of America at dinner, 
followed by words of greeting by President Cyrus Adler and a 
response by the Society’s President, H. J. Cadbury. A social 
evening was enjoyed by the members after the dinner. The occa- 
sion of the entertainment was the current celebration of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of Jewish Theological Seminary. 

Thursday morning. The auditing committee made its report 
and the Treasurer’s report as audited was accepted. The nomi- 
nating committee suggested a list of officers who were accordingly 
elected for one year (except as indicated). 


Professor George Dahl President 

Professor W. H. P. Hatch Vice-President 
Professor John W. Flight Recording Secretary 
Rev. C. A. Simpson Treasurer 


Professor Marion J. Benedict 
Professor Henry J. Cadbury , in Council (Term expires 


Professor R. E. Wolfe 
Representative on the Board of Trus- 
President W. J. Moulton tees of the American Schools of Orien- 
tal Research | 


p Delegate to the American Council of 
Professor W. F. Albright Learned Societies (term expires 1940) 


The following memorial minutes prepared by the Committee 
appointed for that purpose were presented, accepted and ordered 


included in the minutes and printed in the Journal with Proceed- 
ings of this meeting: 


The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis has lost in this year one of 
its oldest and best-known members. RicHarv J. H. GorrHEm joined the 
Society at a meeting held in this city, at Unien Theological Seminary, on the 
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28th of December, 1886; that is, just fifty years ago. At that time he was 
beginning his teaching career, as Lecturer in Syriac at Columbia University, 
where he had graduated in 1881. 

His postgraduate studies were pursued in Europe, chiefly at the Universi- 
ties of Berlin and Leipzig; from the latter he received his Doctor’s degree. 
Appointed Professor of Semitic Languages at Columbia in 1887, he held this 
chair throughout his long and fruitful term of service. His publications were 
many and varied, not only in the principal Semitic languages, but also in 
wider fields, for his interests were never mere! academic. He was a promi- 
nent figure in the Zionist movement, and was President of the American 
Federation of Zionists from 1898 to 1904. For many years he was Head of 
the Oriental Department of the New York Public Library. He was a member 
of many learned societies, at home and abroad, and in the year 1920-1921 he 
was exchange professor in the University of Strasbourg. He served as Director 
of the American School of Archaeology at Jerusalem in the year 1909-1910. 

Professor Gottheil was always actively interested in the work of this Society, 
of which his father, Dr. Gustave Gottheil, Rabbi of Temple Emanuel in New 
York City, had been one of the first members; and he served as President in 
1902-1903. Since his principal work was not in the Biblical field, he rarely 
contributed to our Journal, but he was one of the most constant attendants 
at the meetings, where his presence will be missed by very many, especially 
of the older members. He died on the 22nd of May, 1936, in his 74th year. 


WiLu1aM FREDERICK Bape, long a member and one-time president of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, died at his home in Berkeley, 
California, on March 4, 1936. 

He was of Moravian ancestry, and was born in Carver, Minnesota, January 
22, 1871. He was graduated from the Pennsylvania Moravian College in 
1892, to which institution he returned later as a member of the teaching staff 
(1898-1902). He was a member of the class of 1895 at Yale Divinity School, 
and some years later was a student at the University of Berlin, Germany, 
(1905-06). 

His connection with the Pacific School of Religion dates from his appoint- 
ment to the chair of Old Testament Literature and Semitic Languages in 
1902. His stimulating volume, ‘‘The Old Testament in the Light of Today,” 
popularizing the results of modern critical research, was welcomed by a wide 
circle of readers. 

Dr. Badé’s love of nature and the life out-of-doors brought him into fellow- 
ship with John Muir and led to his becoming the literary executor and biogra- 
pher of this eminent naturalist. 

After becoming interested in archaeological research, he sought and obtained 
release from the office of Dean that he had held in connection with his professor- 
ship at the Pacific School of Religion. He was in Palestine on repeated occa- 
sions, and began the excavation of Tale en-Nasbeh in 1926. This undertaking 
was brought to a successful conclusion in his fifth campaign of 1935. His 
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experience in this work resulted in the publication of a helpful booklet entitled 
“‘A Manual of Excavation in the Near East,” and led likewise to the founding 
of the Palestine Institute and the Museum at the Pacific School of Religion. 
He will be remembered as a scholar of warm sympathy and of amazing versa- 
tility and resourcefulness. While we shall continue to miss his genial presence, 
his life of well directed achievement in varied fields will be our abiding 
inspiration. 

Dr. C. THEODORE BENZE was born at Warren, Pennsylvania, in 1865, and 
graduated from Thiel College and the Chicago Theological Seminary. His 
earlier career included teaching, pastoral work, and the presidency of Thiel 
College. Abroad he was associated with the Breklum-Kropp training school 
for ministers in Germany, with relief work in Russia, and with Lutheran 
missions particularly in India. The last twenty-one years of his life he spent 
as Professor of Old Testament Theology at the Lutheran Seminary at Phila- 


delphia, where he was beloved of students and faculty alike for his friendliness 
and sympathetic qualities. 


An announcement was made by Professor I. G. Matthews 
concerning the newly-organized Alumni of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research. Brief greetings from Professor G. Dalman, 
Honorary Member, were read. 

The Recording Secretary reported the further actions of the 
Council. The Council’s proposal was approved that next year 
the Society plan to meet in New York for three days, beginning 
Tuesday, December 28, and include in the program all the fea- 
tures of this year’s meeting, viz., a program committee of three 
members including the Recording Secretary, to be appointed by 
the President, to have charge of planning and organization of 
the program; a social evening; a symposium to be arranged by 
the program committee. 

The Council reported that it had appointed to edit the Journal 
next year, Professor E. R. Goodenough, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and as his associates, Professors Burrows, Dahl, C. H. 
Kraeling and Obermann 

Several additional persons nominated for membership and 
recommended by the Council were elected members of the 
Society. 

The Council recommended the following amendments to the 
Constitution, notices of these amendments to be sent to members 
of the Society before the next annual meeting: 
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Article III, third sentence to be amended to read: 
“Additional members of the Council shall be the Presi- 
dent of the Society for the preceding year and the 
Secretaries, or their proxies, of the Sections hereinafter 
provided for.” 


Article VI, insert after second sentence: 

“Each Section shall also choose for itself a Secretary 
and other officers at the discretion of the Section. The 
dues of menibers of a Section shall be payable to the 
Treasurer of the Society. The Secretary of a Section is 
authorized to draw upon the Treasurer of the Society 
for expenses involved in sending notices of meetings, in 
printing, and in the conduct of the annual meetings.” 


The Secretary was asked to convey the thanks of the Society 
to President Coffin for the hospitality of Union Theological 
Seminary this year, and to President Adler for the hospitality 
of Jewish Theological Seminary of America on the occasion of 


the current celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of its founding. 


Suggestion was made that publications by members of the 
Society be given some notice each year at annual meeting, either 
by exhibiting reprints or volumes of such publications at the 
meetings or by publishing lists of such publications in the Journal. 
It was voted that this matter be referred to the Council for con- 
sideration and action. 


Professor Montgomery suggested that, since 1938 will mark the 
centenary of Edward Robinson’s historic archaeological adven- 
ture in Palestine, some fitting recognition of this anniversary be 
made during the Society’s annual meeting in 1937. It was voted 
that plans for such observance go forward this year, that possibly 
a symposium cn archaeology be held and contributions therefrom 
be made to a Robinson Memorial Volume to be published in 1938, 
and that a small committee be appointed with Professor W. J. 
Moulton as chairman. 


On suggestion of Professor Marcus and after discussion by 
other members, it was voted that the matter of publishing 
Beihefte to the Journal be commended to the Editors. 
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The Society then met in separate sections. In the Old Testa- 
ment section the following papers were read and discussed: 


By J. Morgenstern: The Stratification and Historical Import of the Sacrificial 

Legislation of Deuteronomy. 

The sacrificial legislation in Deut. 122-31, 14 22-28, 15 19-23 was in its 
original form a unified piece of legislation; 131-19, 141-21, 151-18 are 
secondary interpolations. But this sacrificial legislation in its present form 
manifests several internal contradictions and is obviously the result of 
editorial expansion. Four, possibly five, different literary and legislative 
strata can easily be determined; with one of these the parallel legislation 
in Lev. 17 can be correlated. These successive strata, with their varying 
legislation, reflect the changing historical conditions and points of view in 
four or five different periods between the promulgation of the Deuteronomic 
Code in 621 B.C. and the advent of Nehemiah in 444 B.C. or perhaps his 
second coming to Jerusalem in 432 B.C. 


By Moses Bailey: The Formation of the Book of Amos. 

The outline of the Book of Amos suggests a period of oral memory: four 
refrains on the nations, expanded to seven (Judah is a literary addition) 
in ch. 1-2; three refrains, ‘‘hear ye’”—on Israel in ch. 3-5; twelve vocative 
participles, arranged in four groups of three each, in ch. 5-6; four visions. 
Prophetic devotees carried the supposed words of their master in memory 


for several generations before they took literary form. 


By George Dahl: Nahum Origins. 

What is the origin of the mutilated acrostic with which Nahum begins? 
How explain its clear relationships to Second Isaiah? Does the book pre- 
suppose Nineveh’s capture? Possibly the prophecy is really a prediction 
after the event, and belongs, not in the 7th century, but somewhere about 
the 4th century, B.C. The evidence of literary style and relationships, 
theology and inherent probability all point to an origin contemporaneous 
with many other foreign oracles in O.T., generally recognized as late. 


By R. E. Wolfe: The Date of Habakkuk. 

The view was presented that, with the exception of the secondary psalm 
additions, the writing ascribed to Habakkuk is a unity, produced by him 
in the latter years of the exile, perhaps during the reign of Nabonidus 
(555-538 B.C.) when the might of Babylonia had already begun to weaken 
and the rising Persian power was beginning to assert itself in the east. 
Habakkuk dealt with the single subject of the rise, misconduct and immi- 
nent fall of the Babylonian Empire. 


By P. Romanoff: An Unrecorded Religious Revolution in Bible Times. 


The Books of Ezra-Nehemiah record the social reform which took place 
in the newly established Jewish Commonwealth. From indirect references 
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found in the Talmud we see that the influence of this reform movement 
upon the religion of the Commonwealth was of even greater significance. 
A close study of the architecture of the Temple in Jerusalem, with its 
symbolism and rituals, confirms and accentuates the importance of this 
event which resulted in a revolution of the entire Jewish religious outlook. 


By H. M. Orlinsky: The Priority of the Tetrapla to the Hexapla. 

It is accepted by practically all authorities that Origen drew up his four- 
columned Bible after he had compiled his Hexapla. The Tetrapla, it is 
generally assumed, was intended as a compendium of the Hexapla. An 
examination of the source material bearing on the problem, particularly the 
evidence adduced from Eusebius, makes it certain that the Tetrapla pre- 
ceded the Hexapla in time. Consequently, tetraplaric readings preserved in 
Greek and Syro-hexaplaric MSS of the O.T. gain new importance as pre- 
hexaplaric material. 


By Robert Gordis: The Personality of Koheleth. 

The Book of Koheleth has proved an enigma because even modern 
scholars have failed to recognize the stages of development of the author's 
personality, and the consequent inner contradictions. This has been largely 
due to the unusual style of the book, the outstanding characteristics of 
which are: unconventional use of the religious vocabulary of his day; use 
of quotations; the quality of irony. When these elements are recognized, it 


is unnecessary to assume a long series of authors for the book. 


By J. Reider: An Acrostic on Ashur in the Bible. 

The hitherto unknown acrostic is embedded in a difficult passage in 
Nah. 1 12, which so far has baffled interpretation and has undergone many 
emendations. An attempt was made to unravel the difficulty by a compara- 
tive study of the Hebrew words involved, resulting in a plausible solution 
without the aid of conjectural emendation. 


By Ralph Marcus: The Plain Meaning of Isaiah 42 2-4. 

An attempt was made to explain the Masoretic text of these verses with- 
out resort to emendation; previous explanations were considered, especially 
those of Glazebrook (1920), Mowinckel (1921), Gressmann (1929) and Sellin 
(1930), which seemed to the present writer to support his interpretation, 
though the latter, reached independently of these scholars, is different in 
one important detail. 


By E. D. Myers: The Psychology of Prophecy. (by title) ’ 

The nabi was essentially he who spoke ir the name of God; he had a 
consciousness of acting not in his personal capacity but at God’s command, 
as interpreter of His will. Investigation of this consciousness discloses that 
neither in the form of prophetic utterances nor in the mode of their expres- 
sion nor in the circumstances attending them can we find a clue to their 
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significance or a proof of their validity as revelatory; hence proofs of validity 
may be found only in the content of the utterances. The truth of the message 
is established by the facts that it carries its own guarantee of validity, that 
it coheres with other kinds of knowledge acquired elsewhere, that it makes 
sense of the universe and of the moral life. 


In the New Testament section the papers read and discussed 
were: 


By C. C. Torrey: The Diatesseron and the Gospels in the Syriac-Speaking 
It has for some time been held an established fact that by the end of the 
fourth century Tatian’s Harmony was “practically the only form of the 
Gospel in circulation’”” among the Syriac-speaking Christians. This conclu- 
sion is reached by inference from evidence of several kinds. In each case the 
testimeny is ambiguous, and there are weighty reasons for another inter- 
pretation. It therefore seems desirable to reopen the question. 


By W. H. P. Hatch: A Redating of Two Important Uncial MSS. of the Gospels. 
Codex Zacynthius and Codex Cyprius. Tregelles’ view of the date of 

C. Zacynthius was discussed and reasons given for dating the MS in the 
sixth rather than the eighth century. The generally received date of C. 
Cyprius was discussed and both palaeographical and textual arguments 


brought forward for assigning the MS to about 1000 A.D. 


By Joshua Bloch: Syriac Gospel MSS. in the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
(by title) 


By M. E. Andrews: The Party of Christ in Corinth. 

Conclusions reached by F. C. Baur in 1831 with summary of current 
opinion of that time. Brief comment on Hans Lietzmann’s summary of 
opinion of 1931. Lack of attention by scholars writing in English to the 
opinions of Jiilicher and Liitgert that the party of Christ was the hot pneu- 
matikot of the Corinthian letters. A fresh inductive study of the Pauline 
correspondence with the church at Corinth. Conclusions: There is no 
weighty: objection to identifying the party of Christ with the pneumatikoi 
who were Paul’s enemies; there is considerable evidence that points to this 
conclusion. Content: Study of Paul’s references to each faction, presence 
of one group that challenged him most decisively, what this group thinks 
of Paul, what he thinks of them, the points they have in common, their 
claim to be ‘“‘of Christ,’’ major reasons why they clashed with Paul. 


By D. W. Riddle: The Evolution of a Gospel Source. 


Mark 4 33, 34 suggests that the collection of parables in the preceding 
context represents a primitive aggregation. Internal phenomena of the 
chapter, parallels in Matthew and Luke and contemporary techniques of 
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gospel research enable a tentative reconstruction of the processes of the 
growth of the parable collection and the perception of several stages of its 
evolution in the forms incorporated by the gospel writers. 


By Norman Huffman: A New Theory of Early Textual Variations. 

The disintegration of the ‘‘Western text” as a distinct family or type. 
Local texts of the second and third centuries: the African Latin, the Old 
Syriac, the Neutral, the Caesarean. The independence of the African Latin 
and the Old Syriac in their original forms. The complete lack of historical 
evidence for the existence of the Neutral text prior to the middie of the 
third century. A theory concerning the origin of these local texts. Applica- 
tion of the conclusions to the reconstruction of a new critical text. 


By Clarence T. Craig: Realized Eschatology. 


Thursday afternoon, December 31. The Society met in separate 
sections adjourning finally between 4 and 5 P.M. In the Old 
Testament section the following papers were read and discussed: 


By T. J. Meek: The Consecutive Use of /¢ and /¢ma‘an. 

Practically all Hebrew scholars ignore the consecutive use of /¢ and 
l¢ma'‘an; most of the others deny it, and only one or two affirm it. Compari- 
son of a passage like Jud. 2 12 where we have waw consecutive with imper- 
fect, with passages like Deut. 425 and II Ki. 22 17 indicate that the con- 
secutive interpretation is legitimate. Hence a passage like I Ki. 227 is 
to be translated, ‘‘So Solomon ousted Abiathar from being priest to Yahweh 
in fulfilment of the word of Yahweh which he spoke concerning the house 
of Eli at Shiloh,” and not, “in order to fulfil the word . . . ,” as it is uni- 
versally translated. The same consecutive use of hina is found in the N.T.‘ 
e.g. Matt. 2 15. 


By W. H. McClellan: The Original Text of Genesis 4 8. 

The opening sentence always difficult. Anglican Versions, Authorized 
and Revised. Present reading of MT. Four principal solutions proposed. 
1) Brief statement of the four solutions. 2) Criticism of their merits: a) Pres- 
ent text defective. Omission supplied by the ancient versions. b) Present 
text complete: translation of wayyomer. c) Present text corrupt: emenda- 
tion wayyemer. d) Present text corrupt: emendation wayyishmor. 3) Argu- 
ments for elimination. 


By H. S. Gehman: The Scheide Text of Ezekiel. 
Twenty-one leaves of Biblical papyri belonging to Mr. John H. Scheide 
have been deposited by him in Princeton University Library. Nineteen of 
these leaves are practically perfect, and two are only partially complete. 
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They contain portions of the text of Ezek. 19-39, written in a fine uncial 
hand and dating from the late second or early third century A.D. They 
belong to the same find as the famous Chester Beatty collection in British 
Museum. A critical edition of the text is now being prepared for publica- 
tion. A few remarkable agreements with the Hebrew and Old Latin were 
presented. Of peculiar interest are 36 8 and 38 16. 


By C. D. Matthews: Ibn Taimiyya’s Theory of Inspiration. 

Ibn Taimiyya, the noted puritannical, iconoclastic Muslim author of the 
13th and 14th centuries, is exerting important influence through his re-edited 
writings, on the modernistic yet intensifying movement in Islam. Espe- 
cially interesting is his booklet, Kitab al Ba‘albakiyya, or Baalbek Book, in 
which he sets forth his theory of direct inspiration to the Prophet from 
Allah—not through Gabriel or other intermediary. (The MS is one of the 
Yale Landberg Collection.) 


By A. S. Halkin: The Original Version of the Arabic Translation of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. 


It has been established that Abu-Sa‘id, self-proclaimed translator of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, merely revised an earlier Arabic version and wrote 
scholia to it. Who is the author of the original and how freely did he draw 
on Saadia’s version? Some scholars suggest that Abu-l-Hasan of Tyre, an 


11th century Samaritan, prepared the original translation. From three 
Samaritan Arabic works written after Saadia and prior to Abu-Sa‘id, all 
translations of Biblical words, phrases and verses were selected and com- 
pared with both Saadia and the official Samaritan version. The paper 
presented the result of this inquiry. 


By Joshua Finkel: The Phenomenon of Inversion in the Balaam Prophecies. 
Balaam prophecies in light of a close Arabic parallel. Abu-l-Faraj of 
Isfahan, in his Kitab al-Aghani, relates that Ma’mun once asked ‘ Allawiyya 
to sing him a song to cheer him up, but the poet chose instead a song that 
disturbed him. An uncontrollable force impelled the ‘Allawiyya to sing 
this song, though he knew many more appropriate ones. The disgruntled 
Caliph asked for another poem, but again the bard sang a distich particu- 
larly distasteful to Ma’mun. This anecdote, in which ‘ Allawiyya’s faux pas 
may best be interpreted as a phenomenon akin to lapsus linguae, strikingly 
resembles the biblical Balaam story. In both stories, the lapsus linguae 
recurs at intervals and is not limited to a word or phrase, but is extended 
to a stanza or even a whole poem. Thus, the miracle of the inverted Balaam 
prophecies may be regarded as a psychological phenomenon. 
By Cyrus Gordon: The Nuzi Tablets and the Old Testament. 
The cuneiform tablets from Nuzi (near Kirkuk, Iraq) are among the 
most significant archaeological discoveries made during recent years in 
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Bible Lands. The tablets, written in a dialect of Middle Babylonian, date 
from the 15th century B.C. (approx. the Amarna Age). They comprise 
business and legal documents for the most part and reflect the laws, institu- 
tions and customs of the community. The chief interest of these tablets 
for the biblical scholar is the striking parallels to O.T. laws, institutions and 
customs. Of great interest is the fact that the Nuzians belonged to the 
eastern branch of the Horites. 


By J. B. Alexander: A Babylonian Year of Jubilee? 

In the Hebrew law codes of Exodus, Deut., and Leviticus there is evidence 
of the custom of freeing slaves and cancelling debts at certain intervals. 
According to Lev. e.g., all slaves were to be freed every 50 years. This 
occasion was known as the Year of Jubilee. Apparently, however, (cf. Jer. 
34 37; Neh. 1031) this custom was not put into general practice. The idea 
may be based upon a much older Semitic custom. A general cancellation 
of all contracts was at times actually proclaimed by the king during the 
reigns of the first two kings of the First Dynasty of Babylon, according to 
date formulae found on tablets from northern Babylonia. 


By Horace A. Rigg, Jr.: The Present Status of the Hyksos Problem. 


By J. A. Montgomery: Exegetical Notes. (by title) 
1) Yam suph, Red Sea. 2) nesheg (I Ki. 1025). 3) hariko b... (Isa. 113). 
4) ri’shonah mishneh (Jer. 16 18). 5) ’ethnan (Hos. 91). 6) ’ahgrékha (Hos. 
5.8). 7) nah (Ps. 8 2). 


By Louis Newman: Where did the Hebrew People Originate? 


In the New Testament section the papers presented were: 


By S. V. McCasland: Gabriel’s Trumpet. 

One of the most generally held features of popular eschatology is the 
belief that the angel Gabriel will sound a trumpet blast before the resurrec- 
tion of the deac! that precedes the final judgment. But how this particular 
function was assigned to Gabriel, when and by whon,, is not easy to deter- 
mine. Jewish and Christian eschatology has a last trumpet, but we have 
been unable to find definite connection of Gabriel with that event earlier 
than Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


By W. W. Sikes: Spiritual Brides. 

The practice in the early church of unmarried or widowed men bringing 
into their homes, and not infrequently into their beds, Christian women 
with whom they were pledged to live without marital status or recourse to 
physical relations—the relationship designed to be purely spiritual—is well 
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attested as existing with general approval before Tertullian’s day. If one 
pushes the inquiry as to its existence backward toward Paul’s day, certain 
difficulties arise. Two questions: 1) Does I Cor. 7 25-38 refer to this custom? 
Answer seems to be Yes. 2) What bearing has this conclusion upon date 
and authenticity of this passage, and upon integrity of the Epistle. 


By F. C. Lightbourn: The Unity of I Cor. 11 17-34. 

Certain writers of the “Christ-myth” school hold this passage to be highly 
interpolated. In particular, the genuineness of vv. 23-22 is suspected. Turmel 
(writing under the name “ Delafosse”) has worked out the theory in detail. 
But a careful study of the passage itself shows that his source analysis is 
open to at least three grave objections: 1) v. 34», which Turmel regards as 
an interpolation, fits in so well with 1621 (even Turmel considers this 
Pauline), that it must be genuine if anything is; 2) Turmel’s reconstruction 
is an oversimplification of the data; 3) vv. 23-32 improve the rhetorical force 
of v. 33, which an interpolation would not be likely to do. 


By J. B. Bernardin: A New Testament Triad. (by title) 


By A. N. Wilder: Historical and Transcendental Elements in Jesus’ View of 
the Future. 

An earlier paper stressed the dangers of literalism in interpreting Jewish 
eschatology at its best. Application of this conclusion to Jesus’ teaching 
raises interesting considerations. (CC. H. Dodd’s question as to whether 
Jesus envisaged a continuing this-worldly order. The prophetic tradition 
and concern with this world’s future. Jesus’ sayings about the new temple 
and the covenant. The transcendental sayings viewed as eschatological 
correlatives of his historical forecasts. The new order which Jesus saw 
superseding the old could only be described in transcendental terms—but 
Jesus’ perspectives were not therefore only other-worldly. 


By Robert P. Casey: Biblical and Other Elements in Marcionite Theology. 
(by title) 

By F. C. Grant: Was the Author of John Dependent upon the Gospel of Luke? 
(by title) 

By S. Zeitlin: ‘An Eye for an Eye’; a Study in Pharisaism and the Gospels, 
(by title) 


Joun W. Fiicut, Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE SOCIETY’S REPRESENTATIVE ON THE 
BOARD OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


During my residence of nearly fourteen months at the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem, I had an excellent opportunity to become 
more intimately acquainted with the efficiency of its administration. 

Upon landing at Jaffa on April 7, 1935, ! was welcomed cordially by the 
Annual Professor, Dr. Carl H. Kraeling of Yale, who was serving likewise as 
Acting Director. I found him in the midst of the formidable task of organizing 
and completing the material for the forthcoming volume on the Jerash Excava- 
tions which, when issued, will be an outstanding piece of work. Dr. Kraeling 
had as his most competent co-workers, Dr. and Mrs. W. F. Stinespring who 
assisted in the administrative details of the School, the Hostel and the Library. 
After Dr. Kraeling’s departure, Dr. Stinespring had full responsibility for a 
little time until the arrival of Dr. Albright. 

Then came a six months’ period of intense activity under Dr. Albright’s 
personal direction. The Summer Institute during July and August had an 
attendance of over thirty and was in every way a most valuable undertaking, 
a rare opportunity for ministers, for teachers in Biblical Departments of 
Universities and Colleges, and for laymen, to gain a first-hand acquaintance 
with Palestine under the best possible leadership, and also some knowledge of 
the progress of archaeological research. 

For the regular Autumn program of the School there was likewise a good 
enrollment of both Fellows and other students. The field tours included the 
more important historical sites and practically all the places where excava- 
tions were in progress. 

Dr. Clarence S. Fisher, our Professor of Archaeology at the School, I found 
giving his cooperation in preparation of the Jerash Volume. Thereafter he 
returned to his Corpus of Palestinian Pottery, of which monumental work 
the first volume is now ready for the press. This is to be issued by the Oriental 
Institute of Chicago and will continue in the years to come to be a work of 
outstanding importance. It may be added that Dr. Fisher’s counsel was in 
constant demand wherever problems were arising in connection with excavations. 


Dr. Glueck Assumes His New Duties 


As we meet tonight, both the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem and that of Baghdad are in the midst of another fruitful year, one 
that in the judgment of Dr. Albright will surpass all previous years in the 
significance of the results of its field work. 

Dr. Nelson Glueck, who succeeds Dr. Albright as Director of the Jerusalem 
School, reached Palestine early in June. By reason of his previous experience 
as Fellow and Director, he was in a position to assume the effective direction 
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of affairs forthwith. During the Summer he had the cooperation of Dr. Burrows, 
the President of our Trustees, who was visiting Palestine. Notwithstanding 
the long-continued disturbed conditions, it proved possible to do not a little 
important touring in Transjordan and Syria. 

Dr. Glueck’s main objective in field work is the continuation of his exceed- 
ingly rewarding archaeological survey of early sites within the territory of 
Ammon, Moab and the Arabah. The last volume of The Annual of our Schools 
gives some account of his remarkable explorations in these sections. In addi- 
tion to the work that has been carried on with the aid of the School truck, 
it has been his good fortune to share in several exploratory aeroplane flights 
over the entire area. He reports that since his return to Palestine he has 
added one hundred or more sites to those previously recorded. 

Dr. W. C. Graham of the University of Chicago, who is Annual Professor 
at the Jerusalem School this year, writes enthusiastically of the progress of 
the work and of the important service that the School is rendering. 


The Hostel 


A word may be in order as to the Hostel of the Jerusalem School. It is 
equipped with central heat and will be assured of an adequate supply of water 
now that the city has extended its sources to include the springs at the head 
of the Aujah River, near Antipatris. During my period of residence we were 
not without anxiety as to water because of a scanty rainfall. You may com- 
mend the Hostel to your friends and acquaintances as an admirable stopping 
place for those who desire good accommodations at reasonable rates. 


The Baghdad School 


Dr. E. A. Speiser, the Director of the Baghdad School, is on the ground 
and is conducting excavations, in conjunction with the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, at Tepe Gawra and at Tell Billa. The Annual Pro- 
fessor of this School is Dr. Albert T. Olmstead of the University of Chicago, 
a one-time Fellow of the Jerusalem School. The remarkable Round House 
of seventeen rooms reported last year is being investigated further, and other 
finds of first rate importance are being reported from time to time in The 
Bulletin. The excavators upon their return to Iraq received a very cordial 
welcome from the native workers. So too, the owner of the site of Tepe Gawra 
and of adjacent land is giving spiendid cooperation. 


Financial Situation 
Our financial situation continues to be one of great concern. As you know, 
the recent years have been far from favorable for building up our Endowment 


Fund. In spite of the exceedingly generous offer of the Rockefeller Foundation 
to duplicate all money we could raise, we made only halting progress. Those 
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who administer the Fund in question have understood our situation and have 
known that it was virtually impossible for us to meet their former conditions. 
Accordingly, they have given us a new and even more stirring challenge. 

There remained over from their previous offer a balance of $185,000 that 
we were not able to claim. This has now been set aside anew for the benefit 
of the Schools. Of this sum $35,000 is to be applied to current School expenses, 
in varying sums, during the next three years. The amounts diminish progres- 
sively in a marked degree to the closing date in 1939. 

The remaining $150,000 is to be held for Endowment purposes and will be 
paid to us during the next three years at the rate of $2.00 for every $1.00 
that we raise up to a total of $75,000. 

Of this exceedingly gracious consideration we are most appreciative. How 
could we but rejoice when we learned of this plan and realized that a great 
door of opportunity was still open before us? Now the task is ours. 

In addition to this offer, we have been made glad by the generosity of one 
of our honored Trustees and Financial Advisors, Mr. Felix Warburg, who 
has pledged $5000 a year through a term of ten years, the same to be used 
for the current expenses of the Schools. The first payment has already been 
made. 

Meanwhile, we shall need to depend increasingly upon annual contributions 
from supporting institutions and from friends to maintain a working budget 
for the activities of the Schools as already established. This responsibility 
devolves upon us because of the diminishing amount for this purpose that 
comes each successive year from the Rockefeller Fund. 

The Trustees are looking for the whole-hearted cooperation of all our friends 
in meeting the present emergency. They feel assured that the character and 
importance of our work must challenge every friend of the Schools. We need 
only seventy-five individuals or groups of individuals who will be responsible 
for raising $1000 each; in other words, three annual payments of $334 each 
in the years ahead will mean the addition of $3000 to our Endowment Fund, 
since every gift of $334 means for us $1000 more of endowment. 

If it is at all possible, we should reach this goal not later than two years 
hence, in 1938, for then we should be in a position to commemorate a note- 
worthy anniversary, one that has a three-fold significance. In the first place, 
it will be the anniversary of an exploratory tour in Palestine of one of our 
fellow countrymen, Dr. Edward Robinson, who is hailed today as the first 
scientific traveller in the Holy Land. In the next place, it will be the anni- 
versary of a century of America’s participation in the exploration of the Holy 
Land, and thirdly, we shall then be able to celebrate our initial step in estab- 
lishing the American Schools on a stable financia! basis. We must see to it 
that this third feature is added to the others to make the centenary notable. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WARREN J. MOULTON. 
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REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


During the year 1936, 49 persons elected last year qualified for 
membership in the Society and have been added to our list. The 
present active membership of the Society appears to number 513. 

The deaths of the following active members have been noted 
during the past year: 


Professor William Frederic Badé, died March 4, 1936. 
Professor Francis B. Denio, died April 15, 1936. 
Professor R. J. H. Gottheil, died May 23, 1936. 
Professor Leslie E. Fuller, died August 8, 1936 
Professor C. Theodore Benze, died July 3, 1936. 
Professor William H. DuBose, died October, 1936. 


Two of the deceased members had at the time of their death 
held membership for a half century or more. Professor Denio 
became a member in 1884, and Professor Gottheil in 1886. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun W. F icut, Recording Sectreary. 
December 29, 1936. 
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REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The report of the Corresponding Secretary isat the same timethe 
report of the Editor of the Journal. The Journal has been published 
in the usual four numbers, and the Board of Editors sincerely trust 
that the members of the Society have not been disappointed in 
what we have given them. For the making of an ideal Journal 
two things would be necessary: first, more funds so that the 
Journal could be larger, and second, more material to publish. 
At present our chief difficulty is with the latter, and it is because 
of the sometimes distressing shortage of copy that we have this 
year tried the experiment of the Book Review Sections. We felt 
that good book reviews would round the Journal out far better 
than to print some of the copy which we have received. The 
Board collectively and individually will be very glad to receive 
criticisms of any matter which touches upon our editing of the 
Journal, for it is very easy to overlook one’s own mistakes, or to 
fail to see quite obvious possibilities. 

We have received help from a good many outside sources but 
particularly wish to express our gratitude to Professor Albrecht 
Goetze whose wide knowledge and critical balance have fre- 
quently been called upon. The gratitude of the Board is also 
very deep to Professors Albright and Lake for their great contri- 
bution in conducting the Book Review Sections. 

Personally I wish to express my thanks to my co-editors for 
their readiness at all times to assist, and to assist ably. 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. R. GoopENOUGH, Corresponding Secretary. 


December 29, 1936. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1936 
Balance forward . ........ . . 1948.88 


Dues and arrears . 
Additional gifts by 
Library subscriptions . 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing and Mailing Journal . $ 1675.23 
Less, refunds for reprints and excess 

corrections by authors . . . 180.37 $ 1494.86 
Editorialexpenses . . . . ... 86.91 
Secretary’sexpenses . . . .... 1.24 
Treasurer’s expenses . . 70.90 
Expenses of Annual Meetings, 1935 sed 

1936... . 141.66 
Organization expenses, ‘Mid-Western 

Branch. 
American Council Societies, 

Dues . 
Bank commission 


Balance on hand, December 28th, 1936, 
Chase National Bank, New York City . . . . $ 2181.61 $ 4104.31 


Respectfully submitted, 


C. A. Srmpson, Treasurer. 


xxi 
RECEIPTS 
« $ 1466.75 
$ 4104.31 
a $ 1922.70 
December 29, 1936. 
Audited and found correct. 
E. C. Lang, D. M. BEcxK, 
Auditing Committee. 
December 29, 1936. 
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MINUTES 


THE MID-WEST SECTION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


First Meeting, October 30, 31, 1936 


The first meeting of the Mid-West Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis was called to order by Donald 
W. Riddle, Convener, at 2 P. M. on Friday, October 30, 1936, 
in the James Henry Breasted Hall of the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago. 

Professor Riddle read the following statement: 


“The Mid-West Section of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis has been organized by authorization of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis and the Chicago Society of 
Biblical Research. At the meeting of the national Society in 
New York in 1934 the Council referred the question to the 
Chicago group through its President, Dean Frederick C. Grant. 
The Chicago Society in its Spring meeting in 1935 authorized 
the appointment of a Committee to consider the matter. Pro- 
fessor Donald W. Riddle as Chairman, and Professors L. E. Fuller 
and B. W. Robinson were appointed. 


“This Committee reported to the Autumn meeting of the 
Chicago Society in 1935. It recommended that a Section be 
formed, taking care that while it should cooperate with the 
Chicago Society it would in no sense affect the integrity of that 
organization. It recommended, further, that should such a 
Section be formed, its work, particularly its programs, should 
be under the guidance and control of a program committee, with 
papers presented only upon invitation. The Committee’s report 
was unanimously adopted by the Chicago Society. A Committee 
of Organization, consisting of Professors Donald W. Riddle, 
Chairman, Frederick C. Grant, and Ovid R. Sellers was appointed. 
Professor Riddle was requested to represent the Committee at 
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the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
in New York. 

“Professor Riddle presented a statement of the Committee’s 
recommendation and of the action of the Chicago Society at a 
meeting of the Council, which accepted and adopted these recom- 
mendations, and reported to the Society its recommendation 
that the organization of the Section be authorized. The Society’s 
authorization is filed in the minutes of the Chicago Society of 
Biblical Research. 

“Following this the Committee of Organization had several 
meetings. A promotion letter was sent in May, 1936. This 
received so generous a response, with almost unanimous assur- 
ance of cooperation and support, that the Committee began the 
preparation of a program. A second letter was sent in October. 
Many of the members of the SBL&E in the territory of the 
proposed Section indicated their interest in the movement, and 
a total of 65 applications for membership in the Society and the 
Section were received by the Committee. Response to invitation 
to appear on the program was as ready as that to the promotion 
letters. Programs and abstracts of papers were sent to the final 
mailing list, and the initial meeting of the Section was called for 
at the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago on October 
30 and 31, 1936. The Chicago Society of Biblical Research was 
represented in committee meetings, so that plans for a joint 
session of the Section and the Chicago Society were worked out. 

“As the authorized Convener of the first session of the Mid- 
West Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
and as Chairman of the Committee of Organization, I take plea- 
sure in calling this meeting to order. 

“With full appreciation of the assistance of my colleagues of 
the Committee, and with recognition of the cordial relationship 
of the Chicago Society to the Section, I take this occasion to 
express the hope of the many who have labored to bring this 
Section into being that it may long and usefully supplement, 
cooperate with, and advance the work of the national and the 
Chicago societies. 

“TI now call for the report of the Nominating Committee, which 
will be presented by Professor Ovid R. Sellers, who will upon 
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the action of these members present induct into their offices 
those elected by the Society to take over the guidance and admin- 
istration of its work’’. 

Professor Sellers presented the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. The Nominating Committee presented for action the 
following names: 


For President, Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed, The 
University of Chicago 
For Vice-President, Professor Theophile J. Meek, The 
University of Toronto 
For Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Donald W. Riddle, The 
University of Chicago. 
Acting as Chairman, Professor Sellers called for the vote of the 
Section. The nominees of the Committee were elected. 
President Goodspeed took the Chair, and called for further 
business. 
The Secretary presented the names of those who have applied 
for membership in the Section and the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis. 


On vote of members present, these applicants were elected to 
membership in the Mid-West Section, and were recommended 
to the SBL&E for membership in the Society. 

Papers were read as follows: 


By Julian Morgenstern: A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood. 

The title, kohen gadol (‘‘high-priest”’) occurs three times in the Hextateuch 
and only sixteen times in the whole Bible, in passages manifestly late and 
usually editorial interpolations. None of these passages seems older than 
the 4th century B.C.E. Elsewhere, where the title would be expected, 
e. g., Lev. 16, the term is merely hakohen. When did the title, hakohen 
hagadol, and with it the specific office of high-priest, evolve? 

During the pre-exilic period the king was the supreme ecclesiastical 
functionary. The kohen haro'§, spoken of frequently in this period, was 
merely the chief priest of a single major sanctuary. In Lev. 43, 5, 16 (Pt; 
beginning of the post-exilic period), the chief ecclesiastic is called hakohen 
hamasiah; he has superseded the pre-exilic king as chief priest, is inducted 
into office by anointing, and is the authoritative head of the theocracy, the 
ghal Yahweh. In Lev. 21 10 (H2), coming from a slightly later movement, 
he is still merely hakohen hagadol me'ehaw, ‘‘the priest who is highest of 
his brethren”, i.e., still primus inter pares. And, as indicated above, Pg 
itself still speaks of him only as hakohen. 
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However, the Elephantine papyrus designates Johanan, who became 
chief priest in 411, as kahana rabba. This is- apparently the first instance 
of this title. From this and other evidence we may conclude that the title 
kohen gadol came into use at this time, coincident with the accession of 
Johanan to office and with the formal adoption of Pg, and that this implies 
a far-reaching religious reform and reorganization, including the creation 
of an entirely new supreme ecclesiastical office. Discussed by Professors 
Irwin, Meek, Sellers, and Feigin. 


By Paul Schubert: The Status of the Sibylline Oracles. 


I. Summary of the results of modern Sibyllistic research. II. The nature 
of the Sibylline movement in the Eastern part of the Mediterranean world, 
i. e., especially Greece; function, contents, methods of propagation. literary 
collections of the oracles. Ther popularity. III. The peculiar development 
of Sibyllism in Rome; the commissioners of sacred rites as a body in control 
of the “libri (Sibyllini)”. Religious and political significance of Roman 
Sibyllism. Techniques employed in the operation of the books. IV. Signifi- 
cance of the status of the Sibylline Oracles and of pagan apocalypticism in 
general for biblical scholarship. (1) Is pagan apocalypticism the pattern of 
Jewish apocalypticism? (2) The study of New Testament apocalypticism, 
of the production of the entire New Testament literature, of the develop- 
ment of the New Testament canon, must be integrated in the study of the 
pertinent processes in the religious world of Hellenism. Discussed by 
Professor Kurt Latte. 


By Theophile J. Meek: Some Passages Bearing on the Date of Second Isaiah. 
This paper was devoted to a critical examination of Isaiah 43 14, 44 28, 
45 1, 48 14, 20 to determine whether Torrey in his Second Isaiah is justified 
in deleting all references to Cyrus, Babylon, and Chaldea. The passages 
were examined in the light of the versions, as well as metrically and exegeti- 
cally. Careful consideration was given to everything that Torrey has to 
say, but there seemed to be no substantial evidence to support his conten- 
tion with regard to these passages except in some minor details. Discussed 
by Professors Baab, Morgenstern and Feigin. 


By Professor H. E. Dana: Stratification of Tradition in the Fourth Gospel. 


Gospel research has led to three well established conclusions: (1) the 
ultimate basis of our evangelic records is the tradition formulated by the 
first century Palestinian churches, (2) the gospels were never intended as 
chronological biographies, but as written records of standard apostolic 
tradition, and (3) our gospels are essentially interpretations of Jesus, hence 
containing a large doctrinal interest. These conclusions were applied chieily, 
almost exclusively, to the Synoptic Gospels, but they may just as appro- 
priately be applied to the Fourth Gospel. Tradition still had a large place 
in the churches, and the Fourth Gospel could not have survived and been 
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generally accepted as a free-lance document with no traditional support. 
Close examination indicates three strata of tradition composing the Fourth 
Gospel: a basal stratum from a Palestinian source, a Hellenistic stratum 
created under Pauline iniiuence, and a distinctive stratum which argues 
strongly for an independent Ephesian tradition. These strata are blended, 
but their distinctive elements may be discerned and identified. Discussed 
by Dean Grant. 


President Goodspeed appointed as a Nominating Committee 
Dean Grant, Professor Beatrice A. Brooks, and Rev. Theodore 
E. Conrad. 

Attendance at the afternoon session was approximately 120. 


The Friday evening session was called to order by President 
Goodspeed at 7:30. The report of the Nominating Committee 
was called for. It was presented by Dean Grant, Chairman. The 
Committee presented the following nominations: For President, 
Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed, for Vice-President, Professor 
Theophile J. Meek, for Secretary-Treasurer, Donald W. Riddle. 
President Goodspeed then appointed the Program Committee for 
the 1937 meeting: the Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Donald W. 
Riddle, Chairman, and Rabbi G. George Fox of the South Shore 
Temple, Chicago, Ills., and Professor Pau! S. Minear, of Garrett 
Biblical Institute. 


Papers were read as follows: 


By Edgar J. Goodspeed: A New Organization of New Testament Introduction. 
A survey of works on New Testament Introduction shows each of them 
wanting in a consistent plan of organization. A new approach to the problem 
was proposed and illustrated. It was by way of the presence or absence of 
the influence of the collected Pauline letters, which were the earliest docu- 
ments of the New Testament and when eventually collected and published 
became the models for that host of epistles which formed the third major 
phase of Christian literature. Discussed by Professors Barnett, Moore, 
and Dana. 


By John A. Wilson: The Griental Institute, Yesterday and Today. 
Dr. Breasted’s idea of an Oriental Institute and his efforts to realize that 
idea. History of organization and reasons for development. ‘resent status 


of researches and current reorganization. Possibilities for the future. Dis- 
cussed by Professor Sellers. 
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By Henry A. Sanders: A Third Century Papyrus of Matthew and Acts. 

(Illustrated) 

The two fragmentary leaves contain Mt. 2629-35, 36-40, and Acts 
9 34-38, 40—101. The character of the papyrus is different in the two leaves, 
but the writing is the same on both. The Matthew fragment and the lower 
half of the Acts fragment came to us from the Cairo dealer Nahman. The 
rest of the Acts fragment was bought a little later from a Fayum dealer 
in a bunch of Coptic and Arabic papyri. Conclusions regarding the place 
of discovery can be drawn from these facts. The size of leaf, content of the 
manuscript, and style of writing are discussed and the date set about the 
middle of the third century. Nineteen variants of the Matthew Fragment 
and twenty-one in Acts are discussed. The type of text is a mixture of 
“Western” and Alexandrian. No readings can be classified as Antiochean, 
and but one or two appear to be pure Alexandrian. The Caesarean witnesses 
generally support. None of the more pronounced “‘ Western” variants appear 
in these two short passages, yet there is ‘“‘ Western” support for most of the 
readings. It is a typical Egyptian text of the type that preceded the Alexan- 
drian recension. Discussed by the Rev. T. E. Conrad. 


Attendance at the evening session was approximately 150. 
The session of the Mid-West Section of the SBL&E of Satur- 


day morning, October 31, was called to order by President 
Goodspeed at 8:30. Further applications for membership in the 
Section and the Society were presented by the Secretary and 
accepted by members of the Section. 

Papers were read as follows: 


By Leroy Waterman: Jacob the Forgotten Supplanter. 

The characters Jacob and Esau symbolize a unique clan relationship. 
Their common southern origin is expressed in Isaac, through his association 
with certain wells and foundations, originally as a deity. The basis for 
Jacob's traditional supplanting of Esau consisted of the settlement of Judea 
by Edomite clans such as Caleb, the Kenites, Jerahmeel, etc. The name 
Judah is comparable to Gilead. It first appears as the name of a district, 
as it was also after the exile. It was probably David who first identified a 
group of people by the name of the area, as Judah. His rule over them 
might have resulted in a clear distinction between Edom and Judah had 
he not speedily become king of Israel and thereupon conquered and sub- 
ordinated Edom. As a result, however, any ideas that had come from 
Edom into Judah could thenceforth be regarded as primarily Judean and 
secondarily Israelitish. This situation provided faz greater supplanting of 
Esau by Jacob, though formally forgotten by the Scriptures. Such appro- 
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priation of Edomite ideas is to be found in (1) the early tradition of Yahweh 
worship, (2) the Levites, their original role and their later relation to Moses 
and Yahweh worship, and (3) Moses and the Egyptian sojourn. Discussed 
by Professors Blank, Sanders, and Morgenstern. 


By Martin Rist: A Formula in Exorcism: The God of Abraham, Isaac and 

Jacob. 

The formula, ‘The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Israel)” is fre- 
quently found in liturgical and magical texts. The history of its development 
from liturgical to magical use was traced on the basis of the available evi- 
dence supplied by Jewish, Samaritan, Hellenistic, and Christian documents. 
The paper concluded with a consideration of the significance of the formula 
as it appears in the speeches of Peter and Stephen in Acts 313 and 7 32. 
Discussed by Professors Feigin and Morgenstern. 


By Herbert G. May: Ariel and The Ephod. 


The thesis of this study was that the tent (or tabernacle), the ark, the 
ephod, and the ariel are closely related institutions. Each may be described 
as a portable instrument of the cult and as playing a réle in divination. 
The word ephod, when it does not signify the linen apron of the priest, 
is not so much a substitute for ark as it is a synonym. An examination of 
relevant passages shows this interpretation to be lucid and probable. It 
may be that ephod sometimes stood for the contents of the ark as well, 
i.e., for ephod and teraphim. The problem of ariel is more difficult, but 
whereas the current explanations are untenable, the interpretation here 
suggested satisfies the known facts and occurrences. It is of interest that 
the Old Testament associates the ariel with Trans-Jordan. Discussed by 
Professors Irwin and Feigin. 


By Clyo Jackson: The Seminary Professor and New Testament Research. 


The research worker approaches his task in as impersonal a way as he 
can, divesting himself of all bias or wishful thinking so that the results 
which he is able to establish will remain. The same method has entered 
theology; the seminary professor’s task, however, is the training of minis- 
ters, not the making cf scholars. But the New Testament professor must 
pursue his task in the way of the research worker, the only way he knows. 
He frequently comes upon results which cut across his inherited faith. 
What is he to do? The answer is sought in the history of these years of the 
twentieth century in New Testament research. The discovery that early 
Christianity had to make environmental adaptations put a heavy strain 
upon Christian ministers. But the New Testament scholar kept to his 
task, and now we stand in a position comparable to that of the Old Testa- 
ment scholar at the end of the past century. As he sought to consolidate 
his results and to show the preaching values of the Old Testament in the 
light of scholarship a like task is upon the New Testament professor. The 
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history shows that not less but more research is the only way. The only 
answer to the dilemma which Form-criticism presents to the Christian 
minister is more investigation. Meanwhile, what of the student? Discussed 
by Professors Filson, Pieters, and Grant. 


Attendance at the Saturday morning session was approximately 
100. 

At 1 P. M. on Saturday, October 31, members and guests of 
the Mid-West Section divided into groups according to interest. 
One group inspected the general exhibits of the Oriental Insti- 
tute, under the leadership of Dr. Watson Boyes, Secretary of the 
Institute. A group visited the Assyrian Dictionary project, where 
Prof. Arno Poebel related the story of the compilation of mate- 
rials and illustrated methods and results to date. The materials 
from the Megiddo excavation, of particular interest to biblical 
scholars, were exhibited in detail by Dr. Robert M. Engberg, 
recently returned from the excavation. Prof. Raymond A. Bow- 
man exhibited the materials of the Aramaic Dictionary, including 
the compilation and the filing of complete data of all extant 
Aramaic texts. An exhibit of biblical manuscripts in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago collections was presented in the foyer of the 
Oriental Institute. Prof. Alfred E. Haefner, of Wartburg College, 
Waverly, Iowa, discussed ‘‘The Ks Text of the Gospels”, and 
Emil K. Holzhauser, Ph.D., Chaplain, CCC, presented a paper 
on “The Georgius Gospels’, relating his identification of this 
manuscript as another manuscript of Theodore Hagiopetritis. 

At 3 P. M. the Section and the Chicago Society of Biblical 
Research met in joint session in the James Henry Breasted Hall 
of the Oriental Institute, for a program under the direction of 
the Chicago Society. President Charles S. Braden, of North- 
western University, was in the chair. After a statement of felici- 
tation on the occasion of the joint meeting, President Braden 
called for the report of the Nominating Committee, which was 
necessary to fill the vacancy caused by the tragic death of the 
Secretary of the Chicago Society, Professor Leslie E. Fuller, of 
Garrett Biblical Institute. The Committee nominated Professor 
Otto J. Baab, of Garrett Biblical Institute. The Society accepted 
the report and elected Professor Baab as Secretary. In his absence 
at this time Professor Filson was requested to act as Secretary. 
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A memorial for the late Professor Fuller was read by Professor 
Riddle. The members of the Society and the Branch stood in 
tribute at the close of the memorial. 

Papers were read as follows: 


By Ernest Cadman Colwell: The Textual Significance of The Armenian 
Version of the Gospels. 


General opinion of the value of this version is presented in quotation 
from and summary of the statements of the manuals and introductions. 
The story of the discovery of the Caesarean nature of the Armenian text 
was told in some detail. The striking nature of Armenian support for the 
“‘neutral” omissions was indicated, and the question of their significance 
was raised. Discussed by Professor Wikgren. 


By S. E. Johnson: The Septuagint and The New Testament. 


The question of ‘‘translation Greek” in the New Testament has been a 
live one for many years, but has not been thoroughly approached from one 
important angle, viz., the study of Greek which is known to be translation 
Greek. The Septuagint furnishes this in great variety, and the Semitic 
original is available. Three samples were taken, Genesis 24-27, Amos, and 
the Song of Songs, and the language compared with that of the New Testa- 
ment. Genesis is a book which exhibits the greatest freedom in translation, 
yet its syndeton is not nearly so varied as that of Mark. Most of the liter- 
alisms of the samples studied are difficult, if not impossible, to parallel in 
the New Testament. Some parallels can be explained as conscious attempt 
to reproduce the Septuagint flavor. Other resemblances between the 
Septuagint and the New Testament are paralleled also in the papyri and 
classical Greek literature. Attempts to find “mistranslations” often result 
in a smoother and weaker reading; in the Septuagint real mistranslations 
usually result from a very difficult original. It is suggested that the peri- 
copes, rather than documents as wholes, are the place for the study of possible 
Semitic background to begin. Discussion was general. 


By Frederick C. Grant: Did John Know and Use the Lucan Gospel? 


It is generally recognized today that the Fourth Gospel pre-supposes the 
Gospel of Mark; less certainly the Gospel of Luke; while it is an open 
question whether or not its author knew the Gospel of Matthew. This 
paper examined the evidence section by section upon which the theory of 
dependence upon Luke is based. The conclusion was that although there 
are striking similarities in a number of non-Marcan passages, most of these 
are passages which, upon the Four-Document Hypothesis, are assigned to 
“L". The theory of textual interpolation at the end of Luke was examined 
in some detail, and an attempt was made to remove suspected additions. 
The original sequence of the author’s thought was found in 24 36, 38, 44-49 
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The bearing of this upon the early dissemination of the Gospel of Mark 
was examined briefly, and this in turn threw light upon the origin of the 
Fourth Gospel: “John” undertook to supply what was lacking in the way 
of teaching in the Gospel of Mark, and to set this forth in terms of the 
quasi-Gnestic outlook of his milieu. This was the more possible in that 
the Gospels of Luke and Matthew were either unknown in that milieu or 
had not yet received general recognition. Discussed by Professor Riddle 
and others. 


At 6:30 some 65 members of the Chicago Society of Biblical 
Research and of the Mid-West Branch of the SBL&E met for 
dinner at International House. 
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MOTIVES OF BIBLICAL SCHOLARSHIP* 


HENRY J. CADBURY 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


PHENOMENON commonly known to students of religious 

history like ourselves is the long persistence of individual 
actions or customs while the meaning of these actions is forgotten 
or reinterpreted. Frequently a cultic act established by habit is 
given new meaning or is continued long after the considerations 
which made it once seem important are obsolete. 

I think it is Héffding who tells in one of his books of a Lutheran 
church somewhere in Northern Europe in which by an immemo- 
rial custom the worshippers walking up the aisle bow at a certain 
place, and pass on to their seats. The interior is plainly severe 
and only by accident was the origin of the custom discovered. 
Underneath the heavy whitewash opposite the bowing place was 
found in ancient fresco going back to pre-Reformation times a 
crude picture of the crucifixion. 

It is perhaps fair that we should turn upon ourselves the kind 
of inquiry which we make professionally of historic religious 
movements, and compare the study of religious history as we 
carry it on in the present time with the same activity of earlier 
times. Harvard is in its 301st year, Union Seminary in its 101st, 
the neighboring Jewish Theological Seminary in its fiftieth. All 
of us recognize that in our preoccupation and interest in the 
history of certain religions and of their classic and most primitive 
texts we are carrying on a behavior which was observable in these 
institutions fifty, one hundred and three hundred years ago. Or, 
if we wish to stretch our imagination to a landmark a century 


*The Presidential Address delivered at the meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, December 29, 1936, at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 
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further back, those of us whose interest is in the New Testament 
may fix our thoughts for comparison on the probable mental and 
religious outlook of those two men who died in 1536, Erasmus, 
the humanist, and Tyndal, the martyr,—the first men to produce 
a printed New Testament in Greek and in English respectively. 
Can we not contrast any concern we may have today for the 
Scriptures with that which we may believe was felt by the heroes 
of these anniversaries? 

I would not attempt to compare or contrast either the methods 
or the results of such study now and then. There are differences, 
strikirg differences, between Biblical scholarship now and in 
earlier centuries. These are not hard to analyze. But more like 
the illustration that has been used from our own profession and 
more subtle is the problem of the changed presuppositions of our 
age-old occupations. We are used to asking, with what thought 
do later generations continue to observe ancient rituals or taboos? 
How do the very same words change their meaning as we com- 
pare the prehistoric with the historic, the primitive with the late, 
in the several stages of religion? Familiar to many of us are 
such examination questions as these: 

What was the motive for sabbath keeping in primitive Semitic 
religion, in each of the codes of the Hebrew law, and in the age 
of the Tannaim? 

Contrast the motives of the earliest Christian mission with 
those of some modern missionary that you know. 

Let us ask ourselves, what is the present rationale of the 
time honored profession of Sacred Scripture as compared with 
the motives of our predecessors. 

It is the more necessary to ask the question and to make it 
quite conscious in that the change itself has been exceedingly 
gradual and unintended. Revolutions of thought, no matter how 
complete, are easily overlooked when they occur unconsciously 
as the result of influences which work slowly and unperceived. 
These influences are of course in part the results of a different 
type of Biblical scholarship. But the results, too, are doubtless 
partly caused by the different underlying attitude to the subject. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that merely their own new 
discoveries have changed the scholars’ attitude to the Bible. 
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Beginning with different general conceptions they have come to 
the Bible with questions differently posed, and the new answers 
have depended on the new approach. This approach is often 
due to factors quite outside their profession, to political and 
economic changes not to mention theological or ecclesiastical 
patterns. The best histories of Biblical scholarship have duly 
recognized how at every stage the scientific pursuit has been 
affected by the vogue of contemporary philosophy in a larger 
sphere. 

The history of Biblical science has more than once been written. 
The influence of contemporary thought, the changes in method, 
and particularly the various results of study of various parts of 
Scripture are matters that have all been recorded. But in none 
of these books, as far as I know, nor in any special monograph, 
has the motive of Biblical study been analyzed. Here is a chapter 
of our past to which I would call your attention, or rather, a 
series of unwritten chapters extending back through the whole 
story of Bible reading and interpretation. 

One need not remind this audience that a change of attitude 
to the Scriptures is not unique to our later generations, but is 
something that has happened time and time again from the 
beginning. We speak often of the canonization of the Scriptures 
and we do well. But what lies behind that word in any official 
or ecclesiastical sense is a changed presupposition with which the 
casual products of an earlier age come to enjoy a different regard 
from their readers. What the special treatment of the Bible books 
has done for the understanding or misunderstanding of them is a 
subject that would take long to summarize. It has affected even 
the transmission of their text, perhaps more for the better than 
for the worse. It meant a predetermined expectation on the part 
of the reverent reader. And what the reader sought he often 
found. He expected unity, consistency, accuracy; he expected 
authority, regulation and prediction. He expected timelessness, 
universality and finality. How far the first readers or hearers of 
Amos or of Jesus, Ezekiel or Paul, expected the same qualities, I 
do not precisely know, but I am confident that their expectation 
was rather different. 
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Let me remind you of the spirit and feeling with which much 
earlier study of the Scriptures was informed. I describe the atti- 
tude without criticizing it, realizing that much of it still continues 
today. A god now largely incommunicado had once dealt directly 
with men. He had spoken to the fathers through the prophets. 
He had revealed his whole will face to face to Moses. He had 
incarnated himself in Jesus of Nazareth. But the Bible was not 
thought of as merely a record of revelation. That is one of the 
stages by which we ease ourselves away from the stricter view. 
The Bible was the Revelation. Judaism and Protestantism both, 
I take it, regarded the actual text as inspired,—verbally inspired, 
—literatim et punctatim, as well as verbatim. This inspiration 
applied to the original language and to the autograph copies in 
that language. With some exceptions it was not extended in 
theory either to translations or to subsequent codices, though as 
a matter of fact supernatural control of translators and scribes 
was so naturally assumed, that versions like the Septuagint and 
the Vulgate were treated as though equally inspired, and standard 
texts whether Massoretic or Textus Receptus were treated as 
though they were autographs. 

This attitude alone would account for most of the interest and 
devotion of Biblical study. The motive of a literary scholarship 
was recognition of the unique religious value of the books. Textual 
criticism had every reason then for aiming to determine as nearly 
as possible the original reading of every verse, the verba ipsissima 
of God, atid philological acumen had every reason for the most 
minute study of the dead languages in which the Bible had been 
inspired or dictated. 

I can recall George Foot Moore, who was no conniver at 
ignorance, explaining apparently without regret the modern trend 
away from Hebrew and Greek in the training of ministers. The 
study of these languages, he said, had been justified and required 
a generation or two ago on the conviction that divine revelation 
had been made in those tongues, and that no one whose business 
it was to interpret that revelation could do so successfully if he 
could not read it in the original. But modern liberal protestantism 
had abandoned that assumption. There was accordingly less need 
for first-hand acquaintance, which had often been in practice 
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a bowing acquaintance, with pi‘el and pu‘al, with eis and 
év and all the refinements of grammar so dear to the older 
theologians. 

Archaeology as ancillary to Bible study is experiencing a similar 
change of réle. Originally I suppose the identification of Biblical 
scenes was inspired by reverence and piety. With sentiment and 
emotion pilgrims sought the sites of sacred history and biography, 
much as we commemorate with tablets of bronze today the sites 
of secular history and biography. But with the first mutterings 
of scepticism orthodoxy had recourse to archaeology to confirm 
the Bible. The discovery of the Babylonian flood tablets was 
first most generally hailed as proving that the Biblical flood was 
historical. The literary and cultural implications of the find were 
only an afterthought. The same apologetic value was claimed 
of the Egyptian store cities and indeed of nearly every discovery 
that could be brought into comparison with the Bible. Even 
today excavators and their sponsors are often motivated by a 
hope of confirming the Bible. 

The rationale of this apologetic if analyzed is briefly this. The 
Bible is either all true or all false. To prove that Ur was a great 
city in the time of Abraham, that the four kings mentioned as 
his contemporaries are the names of real persons like Hammurabi, 
shows that Abraham himself is no myth, and that all that is said 
of him in the Bible deserves complete confidence. The proved 
accuracy of one part of a book proves the accuracy of it all, and 
the accuracy of one book in the Bible carries the accuracy of 
others. The exponents of such a view often are consistent enough 
to admit that a single proved inaccuracy in the Bible would 
invalidate it all, and in both their positive and negative totali- 
tarianism they do not distinguish between historical fact 
and relig ious truth, nor of course between grades of historical 
probability. 

For many of us today archaeology and indeed all study of 
ancient history has a different value. It helps us to understand 
rather than to defend the Bible. It provides in a much wider 
area than in absolutely overlapping data what I like to call 
“contemporary color.” If it dovetails with Biblical statements 
well and good; but even when it does not, it enables us to recover 
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the life and particularly the mentality of the ancient world,— 
the Biblical environment in the largest sense of the term. Our 
research is motivated by a concern neither to validate nor to 
invalidate the narrative, but merely to illustrate and enrich its 
meaning. 

In this way even lexical study has its importance. A better 
apprehension of the probable force of a single Greek or 
Hebrew word in the Bible is after all these years of study an 
achievement to be welcomed and acclaimed, but not as a new 
insight into the message of the Divine but as a clearer under- 
si_nding of what a famous and significant author intended to 
convey. The modern scholar is modestly content to have pro- 
mete sound knowledge in this field as his colleagues are in other 
fields of history and literature without any sense of the unique 
importance of his findings. 

For a more rapid and revolutionary example of changed atti- 
tude io the scriptures and one whose psychology deserves more 
study than it has to my knowledge received I would mention a 
much older process:— ‘he retention of the Jewish Bible in the 
early Christian church. The latter included former disciples of 
the Jewish rabbis, former Jewish Hellenizers, and even Gentiles 
who had never heard before of Moses and the prophets. In an 
extraordinarily short time the Christian acceptance and use of 
the scriptures in Greek was an established and practically uni- 
versal fact. Marcion is, I take it, not representative of an older 
Church without the Scripture, but the protester against what 
was already by 150 C.E. a fait accompli. 

The novelty of the early Christian use is as striking as its 
rapidity. We are probably wrong in supposing that it all cen- 
tered about Messianic prophecy or that it allegorized after the 
Alexandrian pattern. Hellenistic Judaism as revealed in Philo is 
only partially a bridge between rabbinic and Christian use of the 
Old Testament. While Jews then and now may well regard the 
Christian appropriation of the Old Testament as brazen robbery 
or perversion, both they and Christians must admit that it illus- 
trates the power of new presumptions to revolutionize the treat- 
ment of the Scriptures. 
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I have spoken thus far of the aims of Biblical scholarship as 
differing with time, and changing with the passage of the years. 
There is also, I believe, a contrast in aims at one and the same 
period and even within the mind of an individual scholar. We 
are few of us one track minds, though our multiplicity of motive 
or intention is due more to variety inherited or ill-composed 
rather than to a well articulated breadth of aim. Even today, 
as all through earlier history, two principal motives (as far as 
conscious motivation may be predicated at all) have been at work. 

Biblical scholarship has nearly always had as its end some goal 
of usefulness or service. A study of prefaces in works of scholars 
would give the clearest picture of this motive over the centuries, 
differently expressed at one time or another, often with the pious 
quotation of Hebrew or Greek texts of Scripture, but always, 
even today, with the hope and anticipation that the labor would 
result in the spiritual welfare and enlightenment of the reader. 
Even the most technical and remote fields of study, like textual 
criticism, have been inspired not merely by a reverence for the sub- 
ject but by a hope that true religion might be promoted thereby. 

Such ulterior ends were combined, however, with what today 
might seem to us a conflicting standard, the search for pure truth. 
Fact as an end in itself is very different from fact as an edifying 
phenomenon. It is remarkable that purely scientific aims have 
so long played an important part in our profession. Indeed their 
presence demands some explanation, no matter how natural they 
seem to us today. 

Perhaps some of you had already answered for yourselves the 
problem of my title by saying to yourselves: The motives of 
Biblical scholarship are no whit different from the motives of all 
scholarship, motives sufficient and satisfactory in themselves, the 
loving, curious search for truth wherever truth should lead. You 
would resent the idea that you have any special or less scientific 
aim. Yet I fancy that even today much of the best scholarly work 
in our fields is combined with a strong religious, not to say 
apologetic, prepossession. It may not be the prepossession of the 
past, it may be a prepossession that is itself the result of inde- 
pendent and untrammeled and unorthodox scholarship, but it is 
a prepossession none the less. If it does not claim from the sacred 
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page direct and authoritative proof of religious standards, it still 
labors under a protecting confidence that in the end some remote 
spiritual utility will accrue from the minutest contribution to 
truth. ‘Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 

In brief, the motive of scholarship in this field is still as it has 
been a combination of search for pure truth and, at least fre- 
quently, an expectation of religious serviceableness. The former 
ideal may seem to us more conspicuous in our day, due perhaps 
to the growth of conscious scientific method and to the influence 
of secular standards in the study of other history, literature or 
religion. Yet it would be quite unfair to our predecessors to fail 
to recognize their often extraordinary anticipation of the most 
unbiassed processes and most objective techniques of pure schol- 
arship . While we may gratefully acknowledge what we owe to 
the example and participation of scholars from other fields, we 
also recognize that Bible study has itself been a pioneer in thor- 
oughness and in progressive methods of dealing with the truth. 
Many a teacher of the Bible must have been often surprised to 
find how novel to college students of the best literary and histori- 
cal training are the everyday methods and standards of scholar- 
ship in our own classrooms. 

If therefore we are to think of a change of underlying motive 
as between the older periods and our own, it cannot be described 
as a change from the purely apologetic to the purely scientific, 
since both elements both now and then have entered into the 
profession. It has been rather a change in consciousness accom- 
panying the continuance of the dual aim. 

For a dual aim implies occasionally at least conflict of aims or 
tension between them. This tension may be either conscious or 
unconscious. If the conflict of aims is unobserved, or if the aims 
are somehow assumed to be inherently harmonious, the scholar 
is quite otherwise situated than if he is aware of the conflict and 
deliberately puts, or tries to put, one aim above the other. 

Many scholars have completely identified objective truth with 
religious value. The Bible being the inspired word of God, what- 
ever it actually said was bound to be the ultimate truth and of 
supreme value to men. Hence one need not hesitate to let text 
criticism or lexicography or grammar take their natural course. 
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If the Bible said and meant so and so, what it said was the truth 
in every sense of the word. Thus by hypothesis the two aims of 
study coincide. If the result of textual and philological study 
involved apparent contradictions within the Scriptures, or the 
recording of events apparently denied by external criteria, or the 
promulgation of sentiments lacking in apparent rationality or 
morality, plenary inspiration required one to deny the evidence 
or assumption or standard which interfered with its own infer- 
ences. Sometimes it was the text itself which was interpreted to 
meet the facts of experience, with the midrashic work of the 
rabbis and with the allegorical work of the commentators. So 
unity was retained on the surface, but a secret and unacknowl- 
edged tension remained, and if we may trust modern psychology 
unconscious repressions are more volcanic than open doubts. 

Equally satisfactory on the surface is the most naive modern 

view which finds no conflict between religious value and rational 
results of Bible study on the ground that rational results them- 
selves belong to God and religion must be squared at every point 
to meet them. If the findings of scholarship upset older or cher- 
ished religious ideas, if they seem positively to interfere with 
religious motivation, so much the worse for the latter. The reck- 
less method which results is prepared to leave all consequences 
to God, much like the news editor who when criticized for the 
scandalous doings reported in his paper remarked self-righteously, 
“What God allows to happen, why should I refuse to print?” 
_ More often the modern scholar assumes, much like his prede- 
cessors, that truth in the non-religious sense of the objective 
findings of scholarship has in itself a kind of religious value. 
Loyalty to truth becomes his first aim, quite sincerely. But he 
promptly supplements the negative or prosaic or uninspiring 
results of his honest inquiry with some vague generalities that 
after all the same religious values can still be obtained in another 
way, or at least sor: thing else equally good. 

The various methods by which the two aims have been com- 
bined and reconciled in history would make a somewhat lengthy 
story, too lengthy for the present occasion. It is only another 
testimony to the incurable desire of man to find unity and ration- 


ality everywhere. ; 
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The danger of attempting to combine pure scholarship with 
an edifying motive is apparent to all of us, at least in others 
whether of the past or of the present. The examples where pre- 
suppositions no matter how commendable have interfered with 
the untrammeled search for truth are familiar. A slight compen- 
sation is perhaps to be found in the fact that without the religious 
motive, even the partisan and controversial, much of the progress 
in scientific development would have been lost. Archaeology, 
inspired first by a desire to defend the faith as in the British 
support of George Smith, has enriched our knowledge of the 
environment of every period of Biblical history. Literary criti- 
cism inspired by controversial intentions both radical and conserv- 
ative has led to results both secure and illuminating. Was not 
the authenticity of Philo’s De Vita Coniemplativa established by 
the controversies between Protestants and Catholics? If Judaism 
in the end gains some knowledge of its past through Christian 
controversy as well as through disputation among its own parties, 
there is some compensation for all the bias and distortion to 
which partisanship has subjected the truth. Indeed the religious 
motive at its worst has often led, though through zig-zag routes, 
to understandings which without that motive would never have 
been achieved. Not unlike the scientific process of trial and error 
has been the unscientific process of dogmatic assertion and defence. 

If we agree that less oblique epproaches to truth are desirable 
we do well even in the assurance of our modern age to inquire 
humbly into our own shortcomings. The fact that the causes 
vitiating our work are largely quite unrealized by us is only a 
partia! excuse. The perversions of past scholars were rarely 
deliberate perversions. We are adepts in identifying and allowing 
for subjective prejudices in workers of the past. It ought not to 
be difficult to do the same with ourselves. One object of psycho- 
analysis is said to be auto-psycho-analysis. ‘‘Physician, heal 
thyself.” 


If the simple analysis I have made is not beneath the dignity 
of the presidential address of such an august body, it will not be 
inappropriate either for me to name briefly what seem to me the 
besetting sins of our present procedure: 
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1. One is an Athenian-like craving for something new. It is a 
fallacy to suppose that the new is more worth saying or hearing 
or reading than the old. Additions to knowledge are certainly a 
legitimate aim of each of us. In a field so fully worked as our 
field is they must perhaps be rather, circumscribed. They will 
come more often from new evidence than from new theories. 
Perhaps in the history of trial and error it is probable that even 
the wildest fancy no matter how erroneous will somehow show 
new facets of truth. But new theories ought at least to be first 
tested in the relative retirement of scholarly discussion and 
exchange rather than introduced first to the general reading public 
in popular form and liable to the extravagant publicity of the 
salesmanship methods of unscrupulous American publishers. As 
experts we have some responsibility to help curb the morbid 
tastes of so many superficial lay book readers who prefer to hear 
from us some new guess than some old fact. 

2. Another bias of our procedure is the over-ready attempt to 
modernize Bible times. This tendency—which I have elsewhere 
dealt with extensively in the case of a single Biblical figure—arises 
partly from taking our own mentality as a norm and partly from 
a desire to interpret the past for its present values. To regard 
ourselves, our standards, our ways of thinking, as normative for 
the Bible is nearly as unscientific and superstitious as to treat 
the Bible as normative for ourselves. I have heard of modern 
people that think the world is flat because the Bible says so. I 
know of modern scholars who almost assume that Bible charac- 
ters believed in evolution because we do. Though our whole 
discipline tends often quite successfully to the training of the 
historical imagination there remain areas where the nuances of 
the ancient mind escape our notice because of our quite modern 
and contemporary presuppositions. 

The modernizing is in many cases, I am persuaded, due to an 
even less pardonable defect, the overzealous desire to utilize our 
study for practical ends. Wishing to short cut the roundabout 
processes of knowledge we desire to find an immediate utility and 
applicability in the ancient documents. Our minds as in the older 

ays of prooftexts are more anxious to find what answer the Bible 
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gives to our own perplexities than to hear what seemingly 
useless and irrelevant information the book itself chooses to 
volunteer. 


3. A third defect that I would mention arises not from a 
modernizing but from a conservative tendency. When new concep- 
tions force us from old positions we substitute for the old posi- 
tions imitations or subterfuges which are no better supported 
than their predecessors but which we hope are less vulnerable. 
‘the discovery of new proof leads to a reluctant retreat which we 
attempt to cover up by a kind of camouflage or rearguard action. 
The history of Biblical scholarship is marred by the too fond 
clinging to the debris of exploded theories. We are afraid to 
follow the logic of our own discoveries and insist that we are 
retaining the old values under a new name. The reluctance of 
our recession is intelligible even if it is not intelligent. Typical 
was the first early suggestion in Biblical criticism that Moses 
was the editor rather than the author of the Torah. In other 
books we hold on to the traditional author by the most tenuous 


connection rather than abandon the work to complete anonymity. 
Oftentimes such survivals are due not so much to religious con- 
servatism as to an instinctive repugnance to scientific agnosticism. 
To paraphrase a modern phrase we prefer to guess a lot than 
know so little. 


. But in other cases we are anxious to retain the old values under 
new conditions. If we surrender the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures we must find, we think, a kind of inspiration that 
will seem to carry equal assurance. If we doubt the crassly 
miraculous we must invent some theory of some other way of 
the special intervention of God in history. If the words of Scrip- 
ture cannot be assigned absolute authority we must claim for 
them some other peculiar or exalted merit, or some less literal 
and more general validity. I am not concerned so much to deny 
our favorable appraisals of the Bible material, as to regret that 
they seem to me to come from the attempt to salvage from what 
we have lost. They ought to come rather from the fresh, inde- 
pendent and original statement of what we have found. 
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But to return to the motives of our work. If there are two of 
them, the pursuit of truth and the loyalty to religion, which shall 
we choose? That we are dealing here with a fundamental philo- 
sophical enigma of the relation of fact and value must be evident 
to all of us. You will not be surprised if I beg leave not to deal 
exhaustively with such a problem. The cultivation of truth 
without fear or favor is certainly the nominal ideal of all scholar- 
ship today, reinforced by what we like to call the scientific 
approach to knowledge. I take it that most of us are in sympathy 
with it, and are horrified by th -2rversions and prostitutions of 
learning to partisan or prejudic:d ends, whether these illustra- 
tions be taken from the past history of our own profession or 
from the modern inroads on scholarship by the extremes of 
political theory and control. 

But are we equally aware of the responsibilities of scholarship? 
Since we deal in the area which we should be the first to admit 
has been so influential for human good and ill, are we not under 
special obligations to the field of spii.tual life and value tradi- 
tionally associated with the Old and New Testaments? Can we 
be indifferent to the social consequences of our career? Has the 
single minded pursuit of truth any limitations on its side, as 
serious as is the irresponsible and unscientific use of the data of 
history in propaganda for one’s own chosen ends or standards? 

Two episodes this summer not especially connected with our 
own profession illustrate the extremes I have spoken of. One 
was at the five hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the University 
of Heidelberg where the ideal of scholarship was definitely 
renounced as the aim of a great academic tradition in favor of 
partisan propaganda. According to the official words of the 
minister of Science and Education, ‘The old idea of science 
based on the sovereign right of abstract intellectual activity, 
* * * * the unchecked effort to reach the truth,” has been for- 
ever banished.* The figure of Athena was to be replaced by the 
swastika. The tragedy is not so much that you or I may not 


* New York Times, June 30th, 1936, p. 14, col. 6. 
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sympathize with the special party or policy in power. Even for 
a more congenial religious or political objective the conscienceless 
abandonment of honest and open-eyed quest for truth should 
seem to us tragic. 


The other occasion was the September meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. To these expediters 
of progress there came from their own members a challenge 
which many an outsider has long been feeling. Are the men of 
science not responsible for the social consequences of their dis- 
covery? Some of them resent being blamed for overproduction 
and technological unemployment and the destructive use of scien- 
tific discoveries. ‘Pure science,” said one of them, “has nothing 
to do with ethics, she recognizes no moral obligations whatso- 
ever.” But others have accepted a new responsibility for the 
results of their laboratory labors. Said Professor J. C. Philip, 
president of the chemical section, ‘“Impelled by patriotic motives, 
most scientists have put themselves freely at the disposal of the 
state in time of need. But many are hesitating to admit that 
patriotism must always override considerations of humanity. 
Whatever be our individual attitude in this matter, it is time for 
chemists and scientists in general to throw their weight into the 
scale against the tendencies which are dragging science and 
civilisation down and debasing our heritage of intellectual and 
spiritual values.’’* 

Here is the kind of challenge which I suppose few of us have 
really faced. Though our science is quite a different one, and 
though partisan religion is not often nowadays an excuse for 
holy wars or the inquisition, there is a sense in which fidelity to 
the strictest standards of scholarship about the Bible demands 
all the more from us a responsibility for constructive forces that 
would counterweigh any destructive, unspiritual results of our 
labors. No more than the inventor of poison gases in his labora- 


* British Association for the Advancement of Science. Report of the An- 
nual Meeting, 1936, pp. 146 and 49. 
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tory can the Biblical scholar remain in his study indifferent to 
the spiritual welfare which his researches often seem to threaten 
or destroy. He may be in his processes faithful to the cold stand- 
ards of history and literary criticism, he must not be indifferent 
to moral and spiritual values and needs in contemporary life. 
His own work may seem irrelevant and remote, a luxury hard to 
justify in a practical age. Whether as irrelevant or as seemingly 
destructive he must realize that no less than the unimportance 
or actually deleterious character of other sciences his own profes- 
sion carries grave responsibilitivs. I am not sure that we critics 
have fully faced our duties along these lines. Each aspect of our 
motives has its own dangers or defects and its own appropriate 
safeguards or correctives. 


In the end the motives of such scholarship are bound to be 
various. One could scarcely think of more variant characters 
than the two quater-centenary figures mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this paper, — Erasmus the cool and judicial neutral, the 
rational and dispassionate humanist; Tyndale the passionate 
enthusiast, the untiring devotee of a single viewpoint. Yet both 


men expressed themselves in similar ways and both aimed solely 
at helping their contemporaries to a better knowledge of the 
Bible. The well known words of the English martyr about the 
vernacular understanding of the Scriptures are only a paraphrase 
of what the Dutch humanist expressed as the hope of the conse- 
quences of his labors. The same diversity of temperament 
prevails in our present Society. 


The same general end and aim—a better navetihin and under- 
standing of the Bible—is probably the immediate motive of all 
of us, often without much further thought of why we wish this 
result. As we pursue our labors the study of the Bible becomes 
an end in itself. No doubt many rabbis have quoted as the 
motive of their labor the command of Joshua: ‘Thou shalt medi- 
tate therein day and night.” No further reason is quoted by the 
Pentateuchal writer. By us also, not so much by divine injunc- 
tion as by the habit and intrinsic interest of the task, ulterior or 
self-conscious aims are forgotten. Under these circumstances in 
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our generation as before we can feel ourselves laboring in fellow- 
ship with scholars we know today of different lands and creeds 
and races, as well as carrying on the tasks which our predecessors 
in the past have passed over to us to complete. Fidelity to the 
best in our professional tradition, both of piety and of open- 
minded, honest quest for the truth, may prove in the end one 
of the most satisfying motives for us all. 
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REALIZED ESCHATOLOGY 


CLARENCE T. CRAIG 


OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


NEW interpretation of Jesus’ message of the kingdom of 

God naturally awakens more than passing interest. When 
it is presented by C. H. Dodd, the Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge University, the only Protestant biblical scholar to be 
honored at the Harvard tercentenary, it should be examined in 
all seriousness. It is assumed in his lectures on The Apostolic 
Preaching and its Developments, and defended in more detail in 
The Parables of the Kingdom. The latter is not so much an exposi- 
tion of the parables as a defense of the theory of “realized 
eschatology”’ through an attempt to interpret them in a way that 
is compatible with the theory. 

There is so much that is true in the general position advocated 
by Professor Dodd that the point at issue must be clearly isolated. 
Four positions may be named upon which we are in substantial 
agreement. 

1. Our gospels are primary sources for the church at the time 
when they were produced, rather than for the life-time of Jesus. 
Dodd does not suppose that the parables which we read set forth 
the ideas which he ascribes to Jesus. Parables which were origin- 
ally spoken in criticism of the Jews have been turned into instruc- 
tions to his followers. Parables originally spoken for a specific 
point have been given a general application. The gospels provide 
materials for the proclamation of the gospel as it was understood 
in the evangelist’s day. What Jesus said must be reconstructed 
by historical criticism, and here many of the principles of ‘“‘form- | 
criticism” are accepted though to a very different end. 
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2. The message of Jesus was “eschatological”. In proclaim- 
ing the coming of the kingdom, Jesus did not have anything in 
mind which was akin to our evolutionary conception of progress. 
Dodd repudiates completely the Ritschlian conception of the 
kingdom of God. He recognizes as clearly as any that the social 
modernizations which have led to such language as “building 
the kingdom of God” are without historical foundation. For 
Jesus, the kingdom of God was the eschaton. . 


3. Jesus believed that the power of the kingdom of God was 
present in his own ministry; in other words, eschatology was 
already realized. We may disagree with the interpretation of 
individual passages cited to support this position. But the empha- 
sis which Rudolf Otto has made in his Reich Gottes und Menschen- 
sohn* can be denied with difficulty. Our sources indicate that 
Jesus went beyond the familiar rabbinic conception of men taking 
upon themselves the yoke of the kingdom in their obedience to 
the divine Torah.? The powers of the end-time were already man- 
ifest in the ministry of Jesus. 


4. There was a heightened apocalyptic interest in the Chris- 
tian church, especially during the latter half of the first century. 
If we distinguish with Goguel between eschatological and 
apocalyptic,’ the former applies to Jesus and the latter was more 
a factor as the expected deliverance was delayed. The charting 
of signs, the warning of delay, and the stress upon watchfulness 
belong to a church striving to maintain its hope in the face of 
the continued permanence of the existing order. 

Personally, I believe that all four of these positions are sound. 
It is when Dodd denies that Jesus held to a future consummation 
of the kingdom within or closing the historical process that we 
are called upon to raise serious issue. He pictures a Jesus who 
believed that his own coming presented a historical crisis which 
would move rapidly toward events of serious moment. As the 
prophets before him, Jesus made predictions regarding the 


tR. Otto, Reich Gottes und Menschensohn, Muenchen, 1934, 74-126. 

2 See P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Mid- 
rasch. 

3 M. Goguel, The Life of Jesus, 569 ff. 
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immediate political situation which were not fulfilled in detail.‘ 
The reports of his words are of course influenced by the actual 
course which history took. But Jesus had no eschatology of 
bliss in the form of a restored kingdom of Israel, nor did he think 
of a cataclysm bringing this age to a close to be followed 
by another. The kingdom of God was already there. The only 
beyond was the eternal world. 


From the days when the victory of the Greek spirit within 
the church led to the collapse of chiliasm, this has been the most 
popular reinterpretation of the kingdom of God. But Dodd 
attempts to prove that Jesus himself held to that view. His 
method is to contend that the passages most clearly indicating 
a future consummation may be understood in another fashion. 
Then he proceeds to re-write the rest of the material in terms of 
his “realized eschatology”. He conjectures other crises which 
may have lain behind these parables before they were revised by 
the church in terms of its own “futurist eschatology”. Let us 
examine first his treatment of these crucial passages. 

Dodd insists upon translating Mark 115, “Repent, for the 
kingdom of God has come.” In his book on the parables 
he affirmed that “in the LXX the perfect of the verb éyyifew 
is used to translate the Hebrew verb maga’ and the Aramaic verb 
m’ta, both of which mean ‘to reach’.’’’ The facts of the case are 
that it is never used to translate this verb where our manuscripts 
are in agreement on the text. It was when I noted that fact by 
a glance at Hatch and Redpath that I first proposed this paper. 
Since then, the refutation has been conclusively presented by 
Campbell,‘ and Dodd has of course withdrawn his mistaken asser- 
tion. He takes refuge, however, in the fact that some other tenses 
of éyyifew occasionally are used to translate these semitic words.’ 


4C. H. Dodd, Parables of The Kingdom, 51 f. 

5 C. H. Dodd, op. cit., 44. 

6 Jas. Campbell in The Expository Times, XLVIII, 91-94. 

7C.H. Dodd, The Expository Times, XLVIII, 138. In his rejoinder, he urges 
that Campbell has an even more difficult task to prove that Matthew 1228 
refers to a future kingdom rather than one already present. I have no interest 
in that debate for I am perfectly willing to agree that Jesus perceived a presence 
of the kingdom in his healing ministry. 
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But the other facts remain; wherever the perfect of éyyifew 
has a temporal reference it must be translated with a future 
significance “‘to be near.’”’ And, since we have no means of 
knowing what semitic word lay behind Mark’s phrase, no 
linguistic probability is established for any other than the usual 
translation. The meaning of Mark is just as certain. Men were 
not summoned unto repentance because powers of healing were 
being manifest, but because the judgment was near. Matthew 
understood the words in that sense when he put them on the lips 
of John, the baptist, for surely no one would hold that 
John announced the presence of the kingdom. 


We may next examine Mark 91. Dodd’s translation again 
attempts to emphasize the significance of the perfect tense in 
describing completed action. ‘There are those standing here 
who will not taste of death until they have seen that the kingdom 
of God has come with power.’ He understands that as promising 
a time when men shall come to realize that the kingdom had 
arrived with the ministry of Jesus. He believes that this was 
fulfilled by Pentecost.? In his rejoinder, Campbell has raised 
pertinent linguistic objections against the necessity for this 
translation.'® But it should suffice to note Dodd’s own admission 
that even his translation does not necessarily mean that 
the “kingdom had come with power” at the moment when Jesus 
was speaking. I would insist that all it means is that within that 
generation a moment would arrive when the coming of the king- 
dom with power would be complete. That would be in contrast 
to its hidden and incomplete manifestation. The early church 
clearly understood that as expecting the end of the age. 


The treatment of the various passages dealing with the “coming 
of the Son of man’”’ is too complicated to deal with here in detail. 
After agreeing that Jesus must have spoken of the “day of the 
Son of man’’, Dodd finds it probable that Jesus meant thereby 


§C. H. Dodd, The Parables of the Kingdom, S53. 

9C. H. Dodd, Expository Times, XLVIII, 142. See T. W. Manson, The 
Teaching of Jesus, 279-284, for a strong refutation of this and other common 
attempts to escape the obvious meaning of the verse. 

x0 Jas. Campbell, op. cit., 93. 
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his own resurrection." As a “speculative conjecture” he presumes 
that this “day” was then divided by the church into the three 
stages of resurrection, exaltation, and second advent. He defends 
such a ‘“‘conjecture” on the ground of the ‘‘obscurity of the data”. 
But the data are chiefly obscured by an attempt to fit the facts 
to a pre-conceived theory. Dodd admits in places that literally 
the evidence points to an event which will bring to an end the 
historical process.” But he insists upon a symbolical intepretation 
of these passages in terms of the eternal world beyond space and 
time. It is in this sense that he would understand the references 
to eating and drinking in the kingdom of God.* 

Another paper is announced to deal with the historical and 
transcendental aspects of the eschatology of Jesus. Was the new 
age, which was to follow the judgment, to be on earth, as is 
assumed in Matthew’s interpretation of the petition for the king- 
dom in the Lord’s prayer,” or was it to be life in a transcendent 
sphere, as the parable of the judgment scene would indicate? 
In any case, it was life under very different circumstances, ac- 
cording to Jesus’ answer to the Sadducees.* But the case for 
“realized eschatology” is not established by demonstrating the 
probability of the transcendental character of the hope of Jesus. 
The question is, Do the gospels anticipate a future event cutting 
short the temporal process? Dodd is glad to make use of Otto’s 
treatment of the presence of the kingdom, but his concluding 
words are ignored. ‘“The kingdom of God is and remains for Christ 
the strictly eschatologically conceived future kingdom of the end- 
time following the messianic woes and the divine judgment.’” 

How then may we deal with Dodd’s contentions after it has 
been pointed out that they depend upon forced and unnatural 
interpretations of the key verses? All that he claims is that they 


 C. H. Dodd, op. cit., 100. 

% C. H. Dodd, op. cit., 102 f. 

33 Matt. 811; Mark 14 25. 

% Matt. 610; Dodd writes, ‘‘As it prays, it remembers that the Lord did 
come and with Him came the kingdom of God.” op. cit., 204. 

8s Matt. 25 31 

% Mark 12 18-27. 

17 R, Otto, op. cit., 123. 
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may be understood in his fashion, and then he proceeds to re-write 
the rest of the gospel material in terms of his theory. It seems to 
me that the best way to meet the theory is not to contest the 
ground inch by inch, but to point out three major factors which 
are involved, and which to my mind serve completely to discredit 
it. 

I. In the first place, the position ascribes a gross anachronism 
to Jesus. In doing so, Dodd falls into the current confusion of 
men whose first interest lies in theology. Since eschatology deals 
with “last things”, it seems natural to treat them in terms of 
“ultimates’’—last in significance rather than in time. Recent 
work in the Apocalypse of John reveals this modernizing 
tendency.'* The “crisis” is interpreted in terms of the Barthian 
theology. That the language of the New Testament may mean 
this to us is one possibility. To claim as historians that it meant 
that in the first century is another thing. Of course apocalyptic 
symbolism must not be pressed in its literalness. But that truth 
confuses the main issue. Jewish thought in the first century did 
think in terms of ‘‘this age” and the “age to come’’.*® The ideal 
existence of the latter in no way meant that it should not follow 
the present age in time. The evidence has been collected so often 
that it is superfluous to cite individual illustrations.” If anyone 
doubts that, his first task is to demonstrate within Palestinian — 
not simply Hellenistic Judaism"*—the evidence for an eschatology 
where the eternal world does not follow in time. It does not suf- 
fice to say ‘“‘that which cannot be experienced in history is symbol- 
ized by the picture of a coming event and its timeless quality is 
expressed as pure simultaneity in time.” It does not suffice, for 


18 Ernst Lohmeyer, Die Offenbarung des Johannes, Tiibingen, 1926. Philip 
Carrington, The Meaning of the Revelation, 1931. 

19 See Matt. 1232; Mark 1030; Luke 18 30. 

20 P, Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie, 1903; R. H. Charles, A Critical History of 
the Doctrine of a Future Life, 1913. G.F. Moore, Judaism, Pt. VII, 1927. 
Strack and Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und 
Midrasch, IV, excursi 29-33. 

That Hellenistic Judaism already had a belief in a present eternal world 
has always been noted. In such passages as Wisdom of Solomon 10 10 it is 
called the kingdom. 

2 C, H. Dodd, op. cit., 108. 
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Palestinian Jews did expect such a coming event and the burden 
of proof rests upon him who would hold to an exception here. 

Probably we are expected to regard this idea of a present eternal 
world as an original contribution of Jesus. Evidence for that is 
not found in the language which Jesus is represented as using. 
One can hardly be called a good teacher who states his original 
and revolutionary contribution in terms which those who heard 
must inevitably misunderstand because of their past experience. 
It may be quite true that Jesus had nothing to say of a restored 
kingdom of David on earth. But if he spoke of sitting down with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob at meat,” if he pronounced woes 
on the unrepentant Galilean cities,“ if he spoke of the men of 
Nineveh standing in the judgment beside his contemporaries and 
condemning them,” it was his own fault if men supposed that 
he was speaking of a future event. Professor Dodd himself has 
written illuminatingly upon the background of the Fourth 
Gospel,”* which enabled that evangelist and his readers to think 
in very different eschatological terms. If we hold that Jesus 
promulgated this same position from the very beginning, we 
ascribe to him revolutionary originality, and at the same time 
affirm that he was not a sufficiently effective teacher to convey 
this major difference to the minds of his hearers, much less con- 
vince them of its truth. 

II. This brings us directly to our second general criticism, that 
the theory in question leads to an ultimate skepticism of our gospel 
sources. There are not a few instances in history of the failure 
of contemporaries to recognize the importance or nature of a 
great discovery. It remained for posterity to catch the fuller 
implications. That is quite possible where men have the actual 
text of the author in question. But we do not possess one syllable 
which Jesus wrote. We are entirely dependent upon the reports 
of those who heard him. ‘Jesus over the head of the reporters’’?” 


3 Matt. 8 11. 4 Luke 10 13ff. 

2s Matt. 12 41. 

2% C,H. Dodd, The Background of the Fourth Gospel, Manchester, 1935. 

21F, G, Peabody, ‘New Testament Eschatology and New Testament 
Ethics,” Transactions of the Third International Congress of Historical Religions, 
1908. 
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made a pleasant slogan to excuse the laying aside of undesired 
apocalyptic conceptions. More sober reflection reveals what an 
illusory possibility it is. We must use sound discrimination in 
weighing the value of their reports, but the idea that we can pass 
over their heads to what they did not report at all is sheer 
nonsense. It is even a perilous conjecture that they remembered 
exactly words of Jesus which they understood in an entirely dif- 
ferent sense than he had intended them. That turns the apostolic 
preachers into automatons who were accidental vehicles of the 
divine word. 

When the theory is carried to its logical conclusion it means 
that the gospels are essentially untrustworthy historical docu- 
ments. Radical scholars have often held to that position. It is 
only note-worthy as a refuge taken in the apologetic endeavor of 
one who candidly admits that “for many years we strove against 
this conclusion’”’,?’ i. e., the eschatological character of the teach- 
ing of Jesus. At this point, the Dodd theory shares in the diffi- 
culty of all uneschatological readings of the ministry of Jesus. 
They must assume that the great driving force of the earliest 
period of the church was due to their misunderstanding of Jesus, 
not to a great hope into which he had led them. It is more than 
that the gospels are mistaken in the words which they assign to 
Jesus. It is that Paul and the other early Christians were entirely 
wrong about what Jesus meant and had tried to do. It is not 
unnatural that those who desire to reinterpret modern Christ- 
ianity in terms of something quite different from the apostolic 
message should be eager to assert such a misunderstanding. What 
results, however, is not authority from Jesus for their modern 
opinions. It really means that the message and mission of Jesus 
are irrecoverable. If Christianity arose out of such a misunder- 
standing, then Jesus is forever removed from us. 

III. A third general objection is that is is incompatible with 
the ethics of Jesus. This is an absolute difference in judgment, 
for Dodd himself appeals to a “strain in the teaching of Jesus 
which contemplates the indefinite continuance of human life 


28 C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Message, 183. 
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under historical conditions.”?® But that does not really meet the 
issue. It is not a question of how often Jesus adopted a position 
“‘because of the shortness of the time”, nor how frequently he is 
correctly quoted as taking a position on points of Torah under 
discussion. It is the general outlook and perspective of his ethical 
teachings which must be determinative. Take such a series of 
words as Dibelius includes in his popular little presentation of 
results of “form-criticism.’”’° They contain insights into life which 
are true whether the end be near or far, but we agree with the 
same author when he says elsewhere, ‘Only because he looked 
beyond time and saw the end before his eyes, could Jesus speak 
and act as unconditionally as he did.’’** When we see how nine- 
teen centuries of preaching have watered his words down trying 
to make them practicable in an on-going world, we are led to 
say with Troeltsch, “It is an ideal which demands a new world 
for its full accomplishment, corresponding to that which Jesus 
announced in the kingdom of God.”? 

A crucial test of interpretations lies in the attitude of Jesus 
toward wealth and the social problem. In such a group as this, 
it should hardly be necessary to argue the case that the point of 
view of Jesus was strictly individual ; there was no positive evalua- 
tion of cultural goals within history; the only good thing to do 
with money was to get rid of it; Mammon was the most dangerous 
competitor to God; there was no ethic of the economic life. 
How may this be explained? We may say that he believed with 
ascetics of all time that poverty was the greatest blessedness and 
viewed from the spiritual point of view, civilization was a mis- 
take. Few occidentals feel that that does justice to all of the 
facts. Are we to say, then, as Dodd might, that the attention of 
Jesus was focussed exclusively on the immediate historical crisis 
and the eternal world beyond? He simply ignored the social 
problems of a continuing civilization? But that brings us exactly 
to our own position, but with a significant difference. Dodd 


29 C. H. Dodd, The Parables, 104. 

3° M. Dibelius, Die Botschaft von Jesus Christus, 1935, 62-86. 

3t M. Dibelius, Geschichtliche und Ubergeschichtliche Religion, 46. 
32 E. Troeltsch, Die Soziallehren der Christlichen Kirchen, 973. 
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would have to say that though Jesus anticipated an endless 
extension of history, he gave no thought to the social transforma- 
tion of the world. I should say that there was no time for such 
a transformation. According to the one theory there was cun- 
fessedly no hope for history; religion was really concerned with 
the eternal world. According to the other belief, Jesus expected 
a great divine revolution — a new world to replace this age of 
sin and misery — the rule of God — the time when the mourners 
should laugh, the hungry be filled, and God’s poor should receive 
the kingdom as his gift. 


THE MARTYRED SERVANT MOTIF 
OF IS. 53 


L. WATERMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


HE keynote of Is. 40—55 is one of comfort for past hardships, 
Divine assurance for the present and high encouragement 
for the future. The figure of the servant throughout the prophecy 
is always more than an individual, in fact is always some aspect 
of the nation. This concept readily suggested itself from the 
patriarchal stories of Abraham and Jacob—Israel. It permitted 
the writer to portray Yahweh’s personal relation to Israel 
throughout the past in a way to give the greatest Divine assur- 
ance for the future. 

There are at least two outstanding aspects of the servant that 
are emphasized. First there is the discouraged, broken spirited, 
blind and deaf (4218), sinful (43 2), and stubborn (46 12), 
insincere (48 1), treacherous and rebellious (48 s) servant, who 
represents the rank and file of the people in exile. Secondly, 
there is the faithful servant filled with the spirit of the Lord 
(42 1-4), who stands fast in spite of national calamity, ministers 
to the Gentiles, and performs a world service with a world 
purpose (49 6). He will do this in spite of opposition, humilia- 
tion, and persecution (50 5-6). Moreover, he continues stead- 
fast though it bring him a martyr’s crown, while even this last 
mystery marks the possibility of a more glorious future for 
him on the earth (52 13—53). The motivation of all the aspects 
of the servant thus fit into and intensify the main note of encour- 
agement of the prophecy. This requires no new amplification 
or defense before we reach 52 13. That section presents a two- 


fold problem from the standpoint of motivation. First the 
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unexpressed antecedent of the pronoun “we” and “our” has 
led to a confusion of the servant figure and its consequent func- 
tion in the chapter. Secondly, it is not clear from any proposed 
solution how the principle of vicariousness works or how the 
martyred servant lives again. 

The Christian tradition seized upon the factor of vicariousness 
and seeing only Christ in the servant figure lifted it bodily out 
of its context and gave to the language unwarranted implications 
that cling to it to this day. This first becomes serious in v. 4, 


“Yet it was our pains that he bore 
Our sorrows that he carried;”’ 


The statement is so worded as to imply that he did this vicari- 
ously. But the next clause makes it clear that those to whom it 
applied believed at the time that these afflictions were caused 
by God, while only later they realized that they themselves 
had occasioned the servant’s sufferings. ‘‘Our pains” are here 
pains occasioned by us, not our pains that were relieved by his 
carrying them. This is further confirmed and explained first 
by v. 5a, also mistranslated. ‘‘He was wounded’”’ not “for” but 
“from” (7,b) i.e. by the agency of our transgressions and 
crushed from, i. e. by our iniquities. Similarly in v. s ‘for the 
transgression” is to be corrected to “from,” i. e. “by the agency 
of.” Secondly, v. 6b is perfectly straightforward in the Hebrew, 
“the Lord has caused to light on him the iniquity (not guilt) 
of us all.”” This leaves no possible misunderstanding as to the 
relation between the servant’s suffering and ‘‘our iniquities.” 
They were the causes of his wounds. 

In v. 5b the rendering ‘‘the chastisement of our peace” is an 
overcondensed expression. More properly it is ‘‘the chastise- 
ment designed to bring about our welfare’? but which it failed 
to do, and instead fell even more heavily upon the faithful 
servant. The last clause of the verse calls for especial considera- 
tion. The first thing that claims our attention is the parallelism. 
The verses preceding and following consist prevailingly of a 
synonymous parallelism in each half verse. We naturally expect 
the same in 5b, but instead we seem, according to the renderings, 
to have something quite different, viz.: ‘‘By his stripes we are 
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healed.” This gives the impression, first, of a change of tense 
which is without warrant in the text; 5. is a nominal clause that 
by position can only refer to the past; 5b is stated by means of 
a perfect (853), which is therefore conceived from the stand- 
point of something already realized. This shows that the clause 
fits the synonymous parallelism in 5b and hence is conceived of 
primarily as in the past. In the second place there is here for 
the first time in the chapter the possible implication of a vicar- 
ious benefit for others from the sufferings of the servant, i. e. 
healing is or was to us. The evidence of the context does not 
bear out this implication. No one according to v. s had grasped 
in the slightest the true significance of the servant or the meaning 
of his sufferings until he had become a martyr. Consequently 
there is no room for x57) of v. 5b as the expression of a fact, 
whether past or present, but only a possibility, i.e., healing 
had been possible to us (in some way) through his wounds. 
This brings the parallelism of 5» into complete harmony with 
that of 5a, i. e., the chastisement intended for our benefit lighted 
especially upon him, and so what lighted upon him expressed 
by “‘his wounds” might have been for our healing. The element 
of actual vicariousness thus disappears from the verse and the 
context. What remains is the crushing fact that the innocent 
have suffered even more than the guilty. 

But 5b is not entirely free from suspicion on another count. 
It has been generally assumed that iN73N3 is equivalent to 
inyana “welt” or “scar,” but actually it is drat Neyopevor. 
There is the assumed Hebrew root 13n “‘to be bright colored,” 
based on Arabic and Ethiopic cognates; and unquestionably 
ninai3n (Jer. 1323), used to describe the leopard’s spots, 
comes from it. This does not lend encouragement for the mean- 
ing ‘‘welt’’ or ‘‘weal’’ since that may be dark as well as bright. 
The other alternative is to derive the word from ban by the 
shift of 1 to 5 and so get the more general meaning ‘‘wound.” 
This seems preferable from every standpoint. But w73n2 
“through his wounds” is not a clear expression; 5a indicates that - 
the chastisement meant for the peace of those who are speaking 
was not recognized as such by them, but only as penalty falling 
upon the servant, but the moment they could see that their 
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own chastisement was intended there was the possibility of 
healing for them. This could be explained as brought about 
through the servant’s wounds, on the ground that the spectacle 
of the innocent suffering servant was the only agency that could 
make them see the penalties meant for their own chastisement, 
that is, by their accepting the viewpoint of the servant as their 
own. This would be conceivable, although it is much too con- 
densed to be natural, or to give assurance to this proposal. 
However, the meaning ‘“‘wound” is doubtful as 1nnan may very 
well come from 13n II meaning to bind, and the true pointing 
of our form may be found in Job 34 s, where it means companion- 
ship, fellowship, and we should then render 5» “‘in (or through) 
his fellowship there had been healing for us.’’ Accordingly this 
leads to the same result, but far more directly and succinctly, 
and it makes it quite clear how the sufferings of the servant 
might have been made efficacious for them, namely, if they 
themselves could have been more speedily won to the servant’s 
point of view. 

We may venture then to say that such appears to be the 
-meaning of the above verses when relieved of Christian dis- 
tortion. Thus far we have not discussed the antecedent of the 
speakers (we) in this passage. Here perhaps the Jewish influence 
has made itself most felt. Against the Christian individual 
interpretation, the Jews rightly insisted that the figure of the 
servant was always more than that of a single person and in 
fact was even the nation under some aspect. Here the attempt 
to simplify has also led to distortion. If the servant was the 
nation, then the speakers must be other nations, i. e., the Gentiles. 
This view the commentaries quite generally follow. But it faces 
nsuperable difficulties. First it cannot be held without changing 
the text where all our sources agree. (OY v.s). Secondly, it 
presupposes that the Gentiles already knew or worshipped 
Yahweh before the work of the servant became effective (v. 4», 
etc.). Third, it presupposes that the Gentiles were aware of the 
. fact that Israel had a higher religious message for the world 
before the Jewish people themselves had formulated it. Fourthly, 
the servant in our chapter is always the faithful servant, and 
as such pays the ultimate penalty, but the prophets and the 
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Jews themselves have always held that the nation perished 
because of its unfaithfulness. Israel, the faithful servant, was 
only a very limited and internal aspect of the community, one 
which from the nature of the case could never appear to the 
nations outside, as long as the bulk of that body, remained 
unfaithful. Moreover the figure represents the nation under 
the aspect of faithfulness but with a discrimination as to the 
meaning of the term that no outsider would have had the means 
of grasping. Finally, to assume any antecedent for which there 
is no provision or inkling in the context or explicit basis in the 
text is to do unpardonable violence to any work, let alone to a 
masterpiece, and to open the door to endless distortion and 
confusion. 

In the quest for an antecedent, the very first questions that 
should have been asked seem never to have been put, first, why 
did the writer evidently feel that no antecedent needed to be 
expressed; and second was there any manifest group already 
depicted in the prophecy which could express such sentiments 
toward the suffering and martyred servant? We know that there 
were representatives of the blind and deaf servant, but there 
were also those of a devoted and chastened spirit, described as 
“Ye who press after deliverance, ye who seek the Lord” (51 1) 
or ‘Ye who know what is right, the people in whose heart is 
my teaching” (51 7), “whoever among you fears the Lord and 
listens to the voice of his servant” (5010). It was this group 
which was closest to the prophet. In them was his direct hope 
from first to last, for if they could not be won for the future, all 
was lost. This devoted group already shared the writer’s con- 
cept of God. What they lacked was courage and vision. Though 
faithful, they were not less dejected and disconsolate than those 
called blind and deaf. The writer therefore begins his message 
with comfort for his people, but it is not for all. He roundly 
denounces those that have eyes but see not and ears that hear 
not. He lays great stress upon the universality, the knowledge 
and the goodness of God, upon the steadfastness and good 
purpose of God for Abraham his friend, and Jacob his servant, 
while he pours the bitterest scorn and contempt on those who 
turn away to the no-gods. To those who believe but simply 
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lack courage he meets every objection with a profusion of sym- 
pathy and a depth of tenderness unsurpassed in scripture. For 
their benefit he portrays the ideal servant, his calmness, his 
steadfastness, his service for others, his Divine sanction and 
support. His misgivings are taken away by opening before him 
a world service that transcends nationalism. He then portrays 
the discipline of the servant who under opposition, shame, and 
fierce persecution stands like flint, but in view of his consequent 
humiliation the writer promises his future universal exaltation. 
It is at this point of sharpest contrast between the ideal and the 
actual that the motivation of the martyred servant passage 
first becomes clear. Its introduction was probably not by the 
writer’s own intention; rather he had it forced upon him by 
those faithful listeners, whose loyalty to God, under the circum- 
stances, could hardly have been gained otherwise than through 
their acceptance of the prophetic teaching. But they were 
overwhelmed by the situation and when the writer spoke of 
the servarit whose form was ‘‘so marred beyond that of the sons 
of men,” their thoughts reverted naturally to certain great 
prophetic figures like that of Jeremiah, who had gone down with 
the nation and who seemed therefore to have died in vain, and 
their own ability now to appreciate the prophetic spirit (and 
this identifies them) only furnished the added poignancy of 
seeming to have realized it too late. If such great devoted souls 
had suffered and died in vain, what could ordinary mortals hope 
to accomplish by challenging a forbidding future? The prophet 
once faced with this problem could not avoid the issue, and if 
he failed to meet it adequately his case would be rendered 
hopeless. It is the supreme mark of his genius that he met the 
problem in a way to change blank despair into a sublime and 
immortal hope, by what I venture to call the most startling 
challenge ever made to the human spirit. As a result the motiva- 
tion of the chapter becomes clear. The martyred servant is to 
live again and prosper, but the process and hence the full force 
of that proposition is now largely dissipated by the fluctuating 
interpretations of v. 10. 

Hebrew, LXX and other versions waver at this point, indi- 
cating varying degrees of misapprehension. The context is now 
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reasonably clear but as yet this verse has tended to confuse 
what precedes and what follows. Two criteria for controlling 
the rendering are necessary if confusion is to be avoided, and if 
vagaries are to be excluded. The first is that the martyred 
servant is the subject with which the verse deals. That figure 
must be consistently held. Consequently it is utterly illogical 
to assume any further activity in this life on the part of the 
martyred servant himself. Hence the latest rendering of the 
Chicago translation,* ‘“‘so that when he makes himself a guilt 
offering’ is quite misleading and confused. Any possible out- 
come can come only from some other agency than himself. 

The second criterion is that the verse is bound to show how 
the servant is to live again, by such a convincing proposal to 
the disconsolate mourners that it will lift them out of their 
despair and give them an undying hope. These two criteria 
then give assurance that the Hebrew intended the second person 
of the verb and not the third. This gains support from the LXX 
which has the 2nd plural, and which thus permits of no ambiguity. 
The former speakers are thus addressed and challenged to do 
something, viz., to make a guilt offering out of the w53 of the 
martyred servant. It is unnecessary to traverse the range of 
usage of wp) for here its application is confined to the limitations 
of a person now dead. The rendering “‘self’’ under the circum- 
stances is inadequate. The meaning “‘soul” is misleading, since 
it implies a doctrine of immortality, which we have no reason 
to suspect at this point. But if it were granted, there remains 
the insoluble difficulty of any reasonable explanation how it 
could be treated as a guilt offering by anyone. But wD) meaning 
“life,” that is, sentient life, is appropriately used of the martyred 
servant to indicate his life on earth. The thought then must be 
faced what could it mean to make his life a guilt offering. The 
language of ritualism is here used but in a way to exclude ritual- 
ism itself. The statement has as its background the confession 
in 5b: “through his wounds” or better “‘in his fellowship there 
might have been healing to us,’’ with the implication however 
that it was too late. Here the prophet capitalizes the loyalty 


*The Bible an American Translation. 
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of his hearers to the martyred servant by the direct challenge 
that it is not too late. The fact that the life of the servant as 
conceived was not confined to any individual permitted him to 
say, as he does, that martyrdom does not necessarily mean the 
extinction of the servant; that the existence of the servant at 
any time is necessarily determined by the attitude of the living; 
that to the extent that they share the life attitude of the servant, 
to that extent the servant lives and only so; that the good, 
therefore, who die for righteousness’ sake need never die 
in vain—it can never be so if they kindle the same spirit in 
those who follow after. Therefore whether the lives of the 
great and good who have passed on have been in vain must 
always depend on the attitude of those who are still alive. ‘‘When 
you shall make his life a guilt offering” is only a forceful way of 
saying, when you regard the life attitude of the martyred servant 
as so right and true that all he suffered was due to the wrongs 
of others, the servant will continue to function, his spirit will 
manifest itself in you and others like you and the pleasure of 
Yahweh will go on to prosper in his hand. 


Our verse yields this interpretation without violence or neces- 
sary emendation and it meets the essential requirements of 
the context. That it was the meaning intended by the writer 
gains in assurance from the fact that thereby the writer not 
only met and solved his most pressing problem but also that in 
so doing he laid down at the same time the most definite and 
essential working formula that we possess, for the assured 
progress of truth and righteousness on the earth. 


AESTHETIC IN HEBREW RELIGION 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HE word “‘aesthetic” in my title may appear cryptic to some. 

And as is appropriate to such a Greek word I take my text 
not from the Bible but from Plato. It is found at the end of his 
Timaeus, where he sums up God's creation as itself eix@v tov 
vontov, deds aiodnrés, “an image of the intelligible, a sensi- 
ble [i. e. perceptible] God.”” And God himself, according to the 
same treatise (§37) was affected by perception, for as a wise 
artist he made his model, and then ‘‘when the father and creator 
saw the image that he had made of the eternal gods [i-e. the 
planetary deities in their mathematically harmonious settings] 
he was delighted, and in his joy determined to make his work 
still more like the pattern’”’ (Jowett’s translation). 

For Plato both God and man proceed from the aesthetic to the 
noetic, that which is reasoned by the intelligence. Now my own 
thought does not proceed from Platonism, but I find in Plato a 
welcome parallel, a parable indeed from the Hellenic world, which 
in the history of both thought and art has peculiarly developed 
the notion of the aesthetic. As for my present point I suggest 
that similarly in the Hebrew religion there exists the element of 
the aesthetic as a creative force. And at once at the beginning 
of the Hebrew Scriptures we find a parallel to the last quoted 
saying of Plato’s: ‘And God saw all that he had made, and, lo, 
it was very good.”” That adjective is rarely a moral one. It 
occurred to me that it might be translated by the Greek xaNés, 
and so in matter of fact the Seventy finely translated it. 

The Hebrew religion has been studied and understood from 
many angles. In Jewish and then in much of Christian thought, 


peculiarly in Protestantism, it is a revelation in a written book. 
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And so from early Judaism and down that Book itself was con- 
sidered to be eternal, written in the heavens (e.g. Ben Sira, 
241 ., 23; Baruch, 3 9 #., Pirqe Aboth, 6 10, etc.). The notion 
was taken over into Islam with the Koran as the eternal Kalam. 
This evolution made religion the study of a book by the hands 
of scribes. Or the Bible, for both Jews and Christians, has been 
a history of revelation, which aspect has been more particularly 
insisted upon by the Church, which finds the consummation of 
that revelation in Jesus the Eternal Word. This characteristic 
of the Bible alone makes the Bible religion unique. For the . 
philosophic theologian and the student of religions that ancient 
religion is of supreme interest because of its discovery and estab- 
lishment of monotheism for our civilization. It has given the 
world the doctrine of the One God. Again for the student of 
society and ethics the Prophets have now come to the front, 
and it is Biblical! Ethics, Biblical Sociology that occupy the stage 
in this age of humanistic concern. To this day we have Kuenen’s 
formula of ‘ethical monotheism” still mulled over and accepted 
as the orthodox statement of the quintessence of the Hebrew 
religion. That is, we accept the vonrixdy and the éduxdr, the 
logically intelligible and practically livable elements of the religion, 
but omit another, that of the perception of the universe, the 
thetic element, or as it may equally be termed, the poetic. 

In the older theology there were two distinct departments, 
the one of Natural Theology, the other of Revealed Religion. 
The latter was based upon the Bible and its tradition, the former 
followed a long line of cosmopolitan philosophical tradition, going 
back to Plato and Aristotle and still earlier philosophers. It is 
the argument to one intelligent Deity, creator of all, from the 
perception of the intelligible, and so the intelligent constitution 
of the cosmos. This has its acme in the argument from mathe- 
matics, that behind this world of exactly working forces there 
is a Mind, as of the original Mathematician (cf. the mathematical | 
proportions and harmonies presented in the Timaeus). But there 
is a freer, more native kind of reasoning, namely from the adjust- 
ments and harmonies of the universe as perceived by the senses, 
which argue not so much to a mathematician as to an Artist. 
And this is poetic apprehension. 
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In the early days, when the first chapter of Genesis was the 
beginning of Revelation, and the authority for creation, it was 
natural to argue that all the subsequent developments of mono- 
theism came as logical deductions from the basic dogma, “‘in the 
beginning God.’”’ But for the critics Genesis 1 no longer stands 
first in the documents of the history of that religion. It is placed 
far down, marked with a ‘“‘P” in all school books, and we know 
that the doctrine of sheer monotheism was only slowly and per- 
haps late attained. We must then inquire what were the elements 
which came to build up that later accepted monotheism. And 
here I would suggest that in place of a deduction from dogma 
we have as one strain of the development an ascent from the 
observation of nature to the divine unity and creatorship. The 
process would be parallel to that of Plato’s mind, who was after 
all as much a poet as a philosopher, if he was not indeed more 
so, even though he would have denied the allegation. If we can 
register this fact there is no obligation to give ‘‘the reason why” 
this happened in the Hebrew folk. We cannot prophesy nor 
explain the when and how of genius. 


Apart from the Thorah proper as a theological revelation 
(which is the best interpretation of ‘“‘Thorah”), apart from the 
Prophets as Preachers of righteousness, and the Wise Men as 
Teachers of morals, we possess a long line of poets, stretching 
from the Song of Deborah down, who find their exultation in the 
God of Nature., He is the God of the Fathers, the Leader of the 
fortunes of his Chosen People, and in this their thought finally 
has climax. But he is also always the God of nature, the God at 
once in and above nature. It is the spirit of ‘the Higher Panthe- 
ism” which Wordsworth and Tennyson have celebrated in great 
poetry, and in company with these poets differing from the 
pantheism of the Pagan religions and of modern philosophies in 
the stoutly maintained avoidance of confusion between Creator 
and Creation." Nor is there the usual consequence of a stressed 


t It is of interest to observe that the Hebrew and indeed the Semitic thought 
in general observed sharply the distinction of orders. God is distinguished 
absolutely from his creation, although he remains its Providence. Man is 
equally distinguished from the brutes and given empire over them, and this 
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absolute monism, almost a fatalism, such as appears in the related 
religion of Islam, which never produced a poetry of nature. The 
Deity remains a Living God, always Person, free and independent, 
but the Artist rejoicing in his creation. 

These poets were not theologians, poets indeed never are in 
the extreme sense of the term. Their thought was not philo- 
sophical, mathematical. Unlike the thinkers of Greece they had 
made no advance in a philosophy directing the mind towards a 
monism on scientific grounds. They were simply affected by the 
majestic phenomena of nature, of which man is part, which to 
them was revelation, the reflection, of the divine—‘“‘the glory of 
God’’—without itself becoming divine. And I would fain think 
that these poets themselves made their contribution to Hebrew 
monotheism, lifting it above the notion of a mere God of Israel: 
or a book, or an abstract Unit, to a level which included all the 
various, sharply distinguished elements in a harmony which 
reflects the oneness and the art of the Deity. I may again cite 
Plato: ‘‘When all things were in disorder, God created in each 
thing, both in reference to itself and other things, certain har- 
monies in such degree and manner as they are capable of having 
proportion and harmony” (Timaeus, §69). 

It is with this Platonic theme of “harmony” that I would 
express the contribution of the Hebrew poets to the monotheism 
of their religion. The world is full of clashing diversities. To the 
unilluminated mind this spells not unity but a chaos of original 
forces. Out of these observations the Ionic philosophers tried to 
unravel some monistic elements. To the common mind, and so 
notoriously in Greece, the many in nature pointed to as many 
deities, demons, sprites, jinns, and what not, which played their 
part in the jumble of the chaos. But the Hebrew poets made 
their contribution by discovering, as poets, the harmony in the 
diversity. The unity is not a drab monism, which would never 
excite a poet. But the unity they discovered is that of the 


latter order again from plant-life. Hence the Hebrew and Arabianm ythology 
and folklore are sharply polarized from those of the Hellenic world; gods do 
not become men and animals, nor are there any social assimilations between 
men and animals; there are no metamorphoses among the several species. 
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harmony of the many in one, as of the grand orchestra, made up 
of all varieties of instruments, playing upon all notes and to all 
pitches, culminating in a majestic unity of expression.” 

The finest expression of this poetic apprehension is the “Thrice 
Holy” in Isaiah’s vision when he hears the seraphs sing; “Holy, 
holy, holy is the LORD of Hosts: The whole earth is the fullness 
of his glory,”’ i.e. of his revelation. The heavenly choir itself cele- 
brates in song the unity of the universe as the revelation of God. 
And nature itself becomes vocal in response: ‘“The heavens declare 
the glory of God: And the firmament showeth his handiwork. Day 
unto day uttereth speech: And night unto night uttereth knowl- 
edge”’ (Ps. 19). Again Psalm 8: “‘O LORD, our Lord: How glorious 
is thy name in all the earth: Whose majesty is recited above the 
heavens.” And it is not only the God who leads his own people 
like sheep, who is the moral Ruler and attends to the care of 
widows and orphans, after the tenderer ethical elements of 
religion. That most appalling element of nature, the thunder- 
storm, is his self-expression: ‘The voice of the LORD is upon 
the waters: The God of glory thundereth: Even the LORD upon 
many waters” (Ps. 29). And finally we have the great choric 
outbursts in the later Psalms, where all the elements, forces, 
species of the natural world are depicted as joining in a grand 
oratorio in praise of him, the Creator. Thus Psalm 148 lists in 
the first half all the celestial elements, heights, angels, hosts, sur 
and moon, stars of light, etc., in the second sea-monsters and 
deeps, fire and hail, snow and vapor, stormy winds, all fulfilling 
his word, culminating in the biddance to all humans, from kings 
to young men and maidens, old men and children—all are bidden 
to “praise Him.” And it is of interest to observe that just as the 
Puritan Milton preserved the poetic language of Classic Pagan- . 
ism, as for example in his ode “On the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity,” so the Hebrew poets preserved the language of the 
ancient mythology in turning its many deities into divine choris- 


2 have presented this thought in more popular form in an article entitled 
“The Music of the Spheres,” in the Jewish Forum for September, 1936. I note 
there that uniquely in Biblical thought heaven in the presence of God is the 
atmosphere of music. 
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ters: ‘‘Ascribe unto the LORD, ye Bné Elim: Ascribe unto the 
LORD glory and strength” (Ps. 29).3 And so in later canticles 
the forces and brute things of nature are personified with poetic 
recklessness, but they have been redeemed from Paganism by 
being made vocal! in praise of Him who made them. Nature has 
been reduced from Pagan deification, but it has not sunk to mere 
matter. It is made animate by the Hebrew poets, as itself a 
Daughter of God, for which notion Prov. 8 22 #. may be compared. 
There is even the sly humor of the real poet: ‘“There is Leviathan” 
—whom even correct mythology destroys (Is. 27), and theolo- 
gians damn—“‘there is Leviathan, whom thou hast made to play 
with” (Ps. 104 2). 

The roots of religion are various. There is the intellectual 
inquiry into the origin and government of all things. There is 
the ethical, which demands assurance of a moral government of 
the world for one’s direction and castigation. But there is another 
aspect which is not intellectual, and which, while truly mystical, 
is not ethical. It arises out of the aisthesis, the impression of one’s 
part in a universe, useful, beautiful, wonderful, terrible, appalling, 
ever fascinating, too distracting, too labyrinthine for the pure 
intellect, an apprehension mystical but not ethical, which to 
those who can “receive it’ is the sense of “the glory of God.” 
Even the dumbest-hearted may be struck by this apprehension 
at rare moments before the charms and the terrors of nature. 
To the heart that is open to such impressions this is a primitive 
part of his religion. (Its characteristic is poetic, in that he finds 
in the world a work of art; to the sceptical mind he creates for 
himself the creator to satisfy his poetic spirit, for the believer 
he actually finds the Maker in his work. If Voltaire’s dictum 
that “‘the noblest work of man is God’’ were true, the satire is 
as much a satiric shaft against logical theology as against poetic 
induction. This poetic apprehension has played its part through- 
out the history of religion, more so in antiquity, when man was 


3 In his nme ana (Texts of Ugarit, Jerusalem, 1936), 127 f., H. L. Ginsberg 
finds in Ps. 29 an original hymn to Hadad. This may well be, but my point 
is that the poetic religious genius could, sams géne, transform it into a praise 
of YHWH. I trust that an extensive paper presented by Dr. Ginsberg at the 
meeting of our Society may early appear in this Journal. » 
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peculiarly the child of nature, living close to her bosom, less so 
down into modern times, when we have become urban, sophisti- 
cated, and have learned to use nature as our tool or our sport. 
But throughout history, and peculiarly in the thought of our 
Anglo-Saxon tradition, it is this poetical conception which has 
continually supported and enriched the religion of sensible souls. 

And we may suppose the like process in the Hebrew religion. 
A people once highly gifted in poetry, as the few literary remains 
prove, must in some souls have approached, been wakened to 
religion by the poetic sentiment, and so collaborated with sterner 
theology by finding the unity of the Creator and his universe in 
the oneness of a marvellous harmony. And this poetic sentiment 
contributed to the theology. It is customary to regard the nature 
Psalms as late, but the tradition of that poetry is primitive, 
surviving indeed late, as in the Benedictus es and the Benedicite 
in the apocryphal addition to Dan. 3. But in “the latter days” 
came in the practical and sceptical doubts as to that harmony of 
things perceived. And as men became more moralized, and also 
demoralized, under the empires, there bulked larger and larger 
the problem of evil; there became a rift in the lute, the sad 
dissonance of jazz music. We have the Wise Men, moralists 
making the best of the world in its evil, sceptics like Koheleth 
who saw the world only as a dreary round, “‘vainest of vanities.” 
Or the apocalyptists looked forward to the harmonies of a new 
heaven and a new earth, where the music of the heavenly and 
earthly choirs might be heard once more (Rev. 4-5). The artless, 
yet artful adoration of the God whose glory fills heaven and earth 
had passed away. But it had left its permanent stamp upon the 
religion, and the ancient psalms have remained as fertile witnesses 
to the discovery of the harmony in creation, in which all things 
sing in chorus to Him who made and leads them. 

In fine, I would desire to add to the dreary formula of ‘Ethical 
Monotheism” the strain of the poetic, excited by the sense of 
the Living God. 
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THE HORNS OF THE ALTAR IN THE 
SEMITIC WORLD, ESPECIALLY 
IN JAHWISM 


H. Th. OBBINK 


N his profound and exhaustive study, Der Aliar in den Kulturen 

des alten Orients, Kurt Galling as a matter of course deals with 
the question of the horns of the altar. Following Eichhorn and 
Gressmann Galling says: ‘““The presumption expressed by Gress- 
mann that the horns originally were massebas may be regarded 
as the best theoretical explanation.” Just as Gressmann, Galling 
suggests that the horns at the outset stood next to the altar; in 
a later period they were placed against it; still later on the top 
of it; and finally, when there were four of them, they were placed 
at the four corners of the altar; then he says: “through misunder- 
standing they came to be called horns.” 

This view has already found its way into Die Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart and threatens to become the hypothesis 
generally accepted by German scholars. 

The argument is not convincing. Had the historical develop- 
ment followed strictly the line here suggested, we must expect to 
find the following chronological sequence: 

First : the sacred pillar (masseba) next to the altar without horns; 

Second: the sacred pillar against the altar; 

Third: the sacred pillars (one or more) on the top of the altar, 
with no pillar next to it; 

Fourth: four sacred pillars at the four corners of the altar, with 
no pillar next to it. 

That does not agree with either the historical or the arche- 


ological data in Phoenicia and in Palestine. 
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I am convinced for the following reasons that the horns of the 
altar have nothing to do with the masseba and that they have a 
quite different origin. 

1. Among the Hebrews the right of asylum was associated with 
altars. The refugee found shelter by catching hold of the horns 
of the altar (I Kings 1 51, 2 28) as a sign that he took refuge in 
God. As a legal regulation this custom is recorded as early as 
the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 21 14). The change of masseba 
into horn—if such a change as Galling asserts has actually taken 
place—as a matter of course must have been a historical fact at 
the time of the first kings of Israel, and the massebas should have 
disappeared; in no way can they have existed simultaneously 
with the horned altars, if Galling has hit the mark. Nevertheless 
we find that until the days of Hosea (10 1, 2) the sacred pillars 
stood next to the Hebrew altars. Moreover there is no indication 
that a fugitive ever caught hold of a masseba in order to be safe. 

2. The sacred pillars were pieces of stone and were rather 
bulky, as we learn from the archeological data. Neither their 
considerable size nor the material they were made of permit 
identification with the horns of the Israelite altars. As for the 
material, the horns of the Israelite altars were of shittim wood 
overlaid with brass (Ex. 27 2, 38 2) or with gold (Ex. 37 25). As 
for their size, the diameter of the horns of the Israelite altars 
was very small; they could be grasped with a man’s hand. We 
are told that Adonia caught hold of the horns of the altar. The 
verb used is PIN: Pin). 2 is the abbrevi- 
ated form of 3 7? pti, literally “to make his hand fast upon, 
to seize, to fasten on.’’ Wherever the verb prn is used in connec- 
tion with a concrete object, the object is always so small that it 
can be seized and clasped by the hand; a serpent (Ex. 44), a 
sword (Neh. 4 11), a man’s hand (Gen. 19 16) etc. If the object 
is too large to be clasped with the hand, as in the case where 
Samson broke down the pillars of the house of the Philistines 
(Jud. 16 29), then the word pin is not used, but np, ‘“‘to enclose 
with the arms’’, or (Job 24 8) pan, “to embrace”. The horns 
of the altar can be clasped with the hand; the sacred pillars are 
too big for that. 
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3. The number of horns, viz., four, is not accounted for if 
they be a development out of the sacred pillar. The statement 
of Galling, ‘if there were four, then they were placed on the four 
corners of the altar”, is entirely gratuitous. 

4. We know too little of the so-called sacred pillars to offer 
such a positive interpretation of them. Some pillars were for 
the dead; some were boundary stones, some votive tablets, some 
memorial stones, some supporting beams. The precise nature 
and purpose of very few of them is completely assured. That 
they had a place in a sanctuary does not warrant the conclusion 
that they were invariably cult objects. Even the sacred stones 
of Gezer and Taanak are not completely identified as to nature 
and purpose. 

5. The horns of the altar are never called masseba but aways 
kéren. Now Scheftelowitz, in his exhaustive article in the Archiv 
fiir Religionswissenschaft, 1913, has pointed out that the horns of 
gods, shrines and altars do invariably signify the horns of an 
animal, a bull, a ram, etc., and that they are symbols of strength 
and force, just as the word kéren in the O.T. is used symbolically 
with the same implication. 

For all these reasons, I cannot agree with Galling that the 
horns were modified massebas. But it is easier to point out the 
weakness of Galling’s argument than to give a more correct and 
positive solution of the problem. I will at least venture a tenta- 
tive solution, so that my discussion may not end on a negative 
note. 

I agree with Galling that the horns of the altar are emblems 
of the god, not only in Palestine but also in Mesopotamia, Syria 
and the entire Near East. They are found on the top of the 
headdress of the gods, on the top of shrines and on aitars. In 
all instances, I contend, they have precisely the same meaning. 

1. In the Semitic world horned gods were well-known. It would 
be useless to multiply examples. The horned figures on the Baby- 
lonian seals, otherwise inadequately explained, are presumed to 
’ be gods just because they wear horned helmets. Stanley A. Cook, 
in his valuable book, The Religion of Ancient Palestine, 29, says: 
“Horns were a symbol of strength, superhuman power and deity. 
As emblems of divine rank they are found on gods, genii and 
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great kings; as many as four pairs of horns indicating special 
pre-eminence”. As a case in point let me cite the kudurru of 
Nasimarutash. Recto the god is sitting on a throne and is adorned 
with a four-horned helmet. Verso we see the same shrine, but 
instead of the god only the helmet with the horns is depicted. 
That the horned helmet is the abbreviated form or symbol of 
the god is never denied. The characteristic feature of the divine 
raiment is the horned helmet; and the characteristic feature of 
the horned helmet is the horns. Accordingly many gods are called 
“the horned ones’, i.e., the divine, the sublime. Anu is called 
“Lord of the horned helmet” (Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, 
II, 156). In the course of time the attire of the gods underwent 
many changes, but the horned helmet always remained the badge 
of the divine (Meissner, II, 42). Indeed it was the distinguishing 
feature of dress of the gods. This applies not only to Babylonia 
and Assyria but also to the Western lands, Phoenicia and Pales- 
tine. Ramman Hadad is represented with four horns and the 
god Ma‘akar at Beisan has horns as well (Revue Bibl., 1928, 138). 
These horns are undoubtedly bulls’ horns (Conteneau, Manuel, 
46 offers the clearest example). 

2. Since the horns can represent the god himself, they are 
found on shrines in Babylonia and everywhere. On the much 
discussed relief of Kujunjik (Zeitschr. f. Assyr., 1928, 39), proved 
to be a zikkurat, we see at the top two pairs of bulls’ horns. 
Asarhaddon’s record of the Babylonian zikkurat (Meissner, II, 
312) tells that on the top thereof there was a ki-is-su el-lu=“‘a 
glorious shrine.”” The zikkurat at Susa had horns of bronze; they 
were broken off by Asurbanipal (VAB, VII 53) and probably 
carried off as a symbol of the removal of the god himself (Zeitschr. 
f. Assyr., IV, 63). Dombart pointed out the resemblance between 
these horns of the zikkurat and the horns of the helmets we have 
mentioned. 

These horns are bulls’ horns as well. In JV Rawl., 27, no. 2 
we are told that Ninharsag lies down as a bull in the mountains 
while his horns sparkle as the shining sun. Samsuiluna is said 
to have attached a bull’s head to the throne of Nannar. Conse- 
quently, these horns are certainly those of a bull. 
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3. Besides these horns on the helmets of the gods and on their 
shrines horns are found on the top of altars. This is not surpris- 
ing since Robertson Smith and Volz have pointed out that the 
altar without further accessories is the original Semitic sanctuary. 
An altar is a shrine. Robertson Smith says, “The local shrines 
of the Hebrews were altars.”” And Volz says emphatically, “A 
shrine is not necessarily part and parcel of a holy place; an altar 
is sufficient”. Dalman says in his Neue Petraforschungen 50, 
“The genuine ancient Arabic altar is. . . a place where the deity 
is present’, and in his Petra, “It (the altar) is not so much a 
holy object, but the obvious evidence or proof of the presence of 
the deity in the sanctuary; nay indeed it is the throne of the 
deity”. Under the picture of the altar at Zibb Atfif Volz has 
written the caption “the great altar, the seat of the deity”. I 
must limit myself to these references, with which I wholly agree, 
since a presentation of the full argument would take too much 
space. Obviously, it is not correct when Galling states that the 
altar ‘“‘postulates the masseba” (p. 57). Dalman contended in 


his Petra, 79: ‘‘Altar and throne often are the very same. The 
altar itself is a bethel’’. For that reason we are told in the O.T. 
that altars were set up without any accessories: Gen. 12 7, 
13 18, 26 25, 33 20; Ex. 17 15; I Sam. 1435. Thus the altar was 
the symbol of the god; since the god was horned, therefore the 
altar too had to be horned. 


This being so, it is not surprising that the forms of the altar 
and the shrine are often so similar that it is very difficult to tell 
the one from the other. The most striking example is the so-called 
“Thonhauschen’’, represented by Gressmann, AOB, fig. 441-443, 
552, 672. They are shrine and altar together; this the picture 
makes quite clear. No. 442 dates back to 3000 B.C. It wasfound 
at Kalat Sherkat. No. 441 was found at Telloh and dates from 
che days of Gudea. No. 672 proves that these shrine-altars 
eventually found their way to the West: this altar was dug up 
at Beisan and dates from the 13th century. 


4. Now we must distinguish between three domains: the Assyro- 
Babylonian, the Syro-Phoenician and the Israelite. In the 
Assyro-Babylonian area we find horns on the shrines of the gods, 
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these being the main accessories of the gods’ residence; massebas 
in connection with the altar are unknown here. 

In the Syro-Phoenician world sacred stones were in use in 
addition to the altars; they represented the god. As far as we 
know these sacred stones were not placed on the top of the altar; 
they stood always next to them. Here the altar is not the dwelling- 
place of the god; the masseba discharged that function. Here a 
clear difference exists between the altar and the masseba. 

With Israel it is quite different. The earliest historical records 
of the O.T. know nothing of a masseba next to the altar. Joshua 
built an altar in mount Gebal, an altar of whole stones (Josh. 
8 30; similarly Josh. 22 10, Judg. 6 24, I Sam. 7 17, I Sam. 14 35, 
II Sam. 24 25). In none of these cases is there mention of a 
masseba. That is not surprising, since the names given to these 
altars designate them not only as places of offering but also as 
divine dwelling-places. Gideon calls his altar Jahwe shalém 
(Judg. 6 21); Abraham calls his altar Jahwe jir’é (Gen. 22 14); 
Jacob calls his altar El 'elohé yisra’el (Gen. 33 20), and Moses 
calls his, Jahwe nissi (Ex. 17 15). These are not suitable names 
for altars in the narrower sense of the word; they are rather 
sanctuaries; they are altars and massebas at once. Sometimes, 
when the altar is only a monolith, a Findlingblock, it could 
be entitled masseba. Not only could, but was! Gen. 28 18 tells 
that Jacob took the stone that he had put for his pillow and 
set it up as a pillar and poured oil on the top of it: similarly 
Gen. 35 14. When such objects are specifically termed altar 
then massebas are not mentioned as being adjacent to them; 
when they are called massebas, altars are not mentioned. In 
ancient Israel they were called altars when they were built up 
(m2) and massebas when they were but a single, erect stone. 
In such case the verbs 3¥3 or O° are used. In both cases the 
altar is a bethel, and the bethel is an altar. Such was the ancient 
Semitic tradition. In the Syro-Phoenician area nevertheless the 
custom evolved of placing massebas next to the altar; it was a 
deviation from the old tradition and practice. Israel found such 
combinations of altar and masseba in Palestine and imitated them. 
As early as the Book of the Covenant this custom was condemned 
as apostasy (Ex. 21 24); and the same denunciation is found in 
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the prophets. But they never condemned the horns of the altar, 
since these were an accessory to the altar from the very outset, 
springing from the Babylonian area and thus belonging to the 
old, legitimate cult. The Israelites never felt a connection between 
the horns of the altar and the massebas. The Israelite horns were 
connected with the Babylonian horns on the shrines of the gods. 

From the altar at Byblos (Perrot & Chipiez, III, fig. 19 and 
Galling, Plate XIII, fig. 37) we learn that the altar with genuine 
horns actually did come from the East to the Western lands. 
This altar had not only horns, but also a conic pillar at the top 
of it. Galling is of opinion that the pillar is a masseba. I do not 
think this right. In the many O.T. records of the altars and 
massebas which are to be destroyed we never hear of massebas 
on the top of the altar; they stood always next to it. Where a 
sacred pillar on the top of the altar is dealt with, as in II Chron. 
34 7, it is not called masseba but hamman. The sacred pillar on 
the top of the altar at Byblos is doubtless a hamman. Now 
Ezekiel would have the hammanim destroyed, yet at the same 
time he provides for the horned altar in the new temple at 
Jerusalem (43 15). 

With the Israelite horns of the altar the old, genuine tradition 
prevailed against the Western innovations. 

I am aware that not all I have said is convincing, but I do 
think it much more plausible than the hypothesis that the horns 
were a kind of masseba. The question is difficult, and I have 
ventured only a provisional solution of the problem, since none 
of the theories propounded hitherto satisfy. 


| 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
New Testament Notes 


(1) A modern Arabic parallel to the “‘return of the peace’, 
Mt. 10 13. 

The distinguished Syrian littérateur, M. Amin-ar-Rihany, in 
his Mulak al-‘Arab, (Beyrouth, 1924), in which he tells the story 
of his mission to the Arabian potentates with the object of 
effecting greater cooperation among them, tells the following 
anecdote (II, 103 infra). On his journey returning from Nejd 
his party met some devout Wahhdbis travelling in the reverse 
direction. towards Riyad to study the Koran. ‘They saluted us 
(gave us the salam), and we returned the salam. And Hadlul 
went to talk with them to learn their story. Then we heard one 
of them saying, ‘Give us back our salam.’ And we heard Hadlul, 
who had turned back with his ass, shouting, ‘Your salam is 
returned to you, and you go to hell!’ Then the journey was 
resumed, and we asked him the story. And he said, laughing: 
‘Ignorant Bedu! They gave us the salam, then they repented 
of it. They asked me about you, and I said, A Syrian, who has 
come to do grain business. And they did not believe it, and one 
of them said, He is a Christian Unbeliever. And I returned it 
to them, and to hell with their salam!” 

(2) Boanerges, Mk. 3 7. 

Whatever may be the meaning of the second element, the first 
means ‘“‘sons of,’’ but so contradicts the expected béné. And yet 
the authorities are about unanimous on the tradition of the 
phrase. Light may be thrown upon the peculiar vocalization of 
the first element from the South Arabic, which possesses the 
phenomenon of the “double-peaked vowel,” i.e. the vowel is 
broken into two, and these are intercepted by a slight breathing, 
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which is represented in the epigraphic texts with a h (Heb. 7). 
A case in point, to the writer’s mind, is the phonetic development 
of the patriarch’s name ‘‘Abram” to “Abraham,” i.e. the long 
vowel is prolonged and then distracted into two vowels with the 
intrusion of a slight aspiration.‘ I may refer to my Arabia and 
the Bible, 167 f. The South Arabic phenomenon has been treated 
in a masterly way by Rhodokanakis in his Studien zur Lexi- 
cographie u. Grammatik des Altstidarabischen, Heft I, 1915, 12-56. 
But, as he notes at length, the vowel is broken in cases where it 
is actually short, and in fact the construct case “‘sons of” appears 
not only as "33, like the Hebrew, but also as "272, i.e. with the 
intercepting aspirate. This phenomenon may explain the Gali- 
laean dialect form which has been faithfully handed down. 
Comparison in this case may be made with the process of Latin 
bonus to Italian buono, with the further development of the 
intruded aspiration, i.e. as though bo’oné > bohoné. There is 
now a parallel to this phenomenon in the Syrian Ras Shamra 
dialect, where the word for “houses” is not spelt ona with the 
Hebrew, but on7a. 


JaMEs A. MONTGOMEEY. 


«In a recent treatment of the form “Abraham” in this JOURNAL, 1936, 
203, Albright suggests that om is development of a secondary root from 017. 
I may refer to my Note in this JOURNAL, 1927, 144 ff., “The hemzah-h in 
the Semitic,”’ for such phenomena, but I add there also other instances of the 
inorganic h apart from fresh root formations. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Note on Ruth 4 7-8 


In Ruth 4 7-s it is stated that it ‘was formerly the custom in 
Israel at a redeeming and at an exchanging, in order to confirm 
anything, that a man pulled off his shoe and gave it to the other; 
and this was the manner of testimony in Israel. Thereupon said 
the kinsman to Boaz: ‘Buy it for thee’. And he pulled off his shoe.” 

In “sale adoption”, mortgage, and exchange documents, as 
well as in one “real adoption” documents from Nuzi there is an 
idiom which explains the biblical custom. It is to the effect that 
in order to make the transfer of real estate more valid, a man 
would “lift up his foot from his property” and “placed the foot 
of the other man in it”. 

The text JEN 59, 9 ff. must be reconstructed thus: 9 2 i-na- 
an-na 10q-na-ku Sépi(GIR)-ia ul[§-te-li}?:” . . . and now I have 
just lifted my foot (from my property)’. 

This text is the more interesting because it is a real adoption 
document. It proves that in such cases, the real estate was given 
out at the time the deed was drafted, and taken possession of 
immediately by the adopted son. The meaning of this custom 
was that the adopter would never go again and put his foot in 
his former property. 

The same expression also occurs in a titenniitu (mortgage) 
document: SMN 2338: 6 Sépi-ia i§-tu eqlétimesia 72 18-tu 
bitatiht-a-ia 8 uS-te-li-mi 2 Sépi-[Su] 95a ™Ur-hi-Sarri a§-ta-kas- 
[an-mi];: “My foot from my fields and houses I have lifted up, 
and the foot of Urhi-Sharri I have placed’. 

This shows that while modern mortgagees lend money only 
for the interest they receive, in Nuzi the mortgagee took posses- 
sion of the property and used it as long as the loan was not 
returned: this was his profit, no interest was needed. 


1 JEN: Chiera, Edward: Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nusi. 
Vols. I-V. SMWN: Catalogue numbers of the Harvard Semitic Museum Nuzi 
tablets (unpublished). HSS: Harvard Semitic Series. 

2 For the meaning of the t-form, see Goetze, E. “The t-form of the Old 
Babylonian Verb,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, LIX, 297-334, 

3 -mi is used to indicate the direct speech. : 
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Such expression is natural in “sale adoptions”, in which the 
adoptive father, unable to sell his property, because the sale of | 
real estate was prohibited by the feudal system of life of the 
Nuzians, adopted a son and received a gift in exchange of his 
tract of land or house. 


HSS V, 58: 9 8épi-Su ul-te-li 2 10 $a mZi-gi il-ta-ka-an:s 


SMN 2366: 


SMN 2390: 


SMN 2430: 


“He (adopter) lifted up his (own) foot and placed 
that of Zigi (adopted son)”’. 

8mEn-[na]-a-a i-na zitti-Su 9 Sépi-Su us-te-li-ma: 
“Ennaya (adopter) lifted up his foot out of his 
(own) inherited plot and placed his (adopted 
son’s) foot (therein)’’. 

13 uS-tu libbibt bitatibi-a-mes an-ni-ti 14 
[te]-li-mi 2 Sépi-Su Sa ™Ut-hdp-ta-e 15 ma[r Ar]- 
du-ra as-ta-kas-an-ni:5 ‘“My foot from the midst 
of these houses, I (adopter) lifted up, and the foot 
of Uthap-Tae, so[n of Ar]dura I placed (therein)”’. 
11 Sépi-ia [25-tu eqlétiti a2 i8-tu [bitatibi-c]-mes 
13 §a mAr-zi-iz-2a a-bi-ia 14 u§-[te-li]-mi 2 Sépi-[Su] 
1S §a mNi-ih-ri-ia i-na éqléti 16 2 i-na bitatibt-a-mes 
Sa mAr-zi-iz-2za a-bi-ia 17 aS-ta-kas-an-mi: “My 
foot [from the fields] and from [the houses] of 
Ar-Zizza, my father, I have lifted up, and the 
foot of Nibriya in the fields and houses of Ar-Zizza, 
my father, have placed”. 


There is a slight variant of this expression in the penalty clause 
of two ‘“‘exchange”’ documents, which says that “‘whoever breaks 
the contract shall take his hand off the field (Sa ibbalakat i-na 
eglétimes ga-az-zu i-il-li. JEN 270: 16-17)”. Cf. JEN 266:11-12: 
ma-an-nu-um-me-e tbbalakatu 2 mané kaspa 2 mané hurdsa 
u-ma-al-la 2 i-na bitatihi-a ga-az-2u e-el-li. 


4 Note the change of § into / in the two verbs wlééli (III2 of el#) and iltakan 


(I2 of Sakdnu). 


5 aStakan-ni for aStakan-mi. 
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In a declaration before witnesses (JEN 161:8-21), concerning 
the transfer of houses, there is a long explanation about the 
possibility of a legal claim. Arip-Apu, who had relinquished* 
his houses in Nuzi to Uziya, says: “I shall have no claim on? 
them (the houses). From this day on, concerning the houses in 
the midst of Nuzi, belonging to Uziya, against Uziya I shall 
have no claim. If he wants to sell (them) he may sell (them). 
On the other fields and houses of Uziya, with the sons of Uziya, 
‘according to my hand’ (ki-i ga-ti-ia-ma) I shall have a claim®”’, 
and Uziya said to Arip-Apu: ‘If, concerning the houses in the 
midst [of Nuzi] you make a claim against me, you shall keep 
(lit.: lift up) your hands off (ga-at-ga 7-il-li®), (ie. you shall 
forfeit your right of inheriting) the other fields and houses” 
of Uziya. This document is neither an exchange nor a real 
adoption document, though it has similarities with both types of 
documents. In exchanges, things of the same nature, like houses, 
fields, animals, or servants, are exchanged and traded at the 
same time, while here houses are exchanged by Arip-Apu for the 
right to inherit later his share of the “other fields and houses” 
of Uziya, which is usually the conditional gift of the adopted son 
in adoptions. But in real adoptions, when the adopted son has 
the right to share with the other sons (which is not the case of 
the ‘“‘sale adoptions”) he dwells in the adopter’s house, and this 
is not mentioned here. However, what is important in this tablet 
is the fact that Arip-Apu shall inherit ‘‘according to his hand”, 
i.e. according to his rank, his legal status among Uziya’s sons, 
as it must have been provided in Nuzu’s ccde of inheritance laws. 
Therefore if later he makes any claims, i.e. starts a lawsuit 


6 un-te-e§-Si-ir: I12 of masadru, a term used in “‘sale adoption”, titennitu, 
tamgurtu, as exchange documents, to indicate the action of transferring property. 

7 Literally: “in the midst of the houses”. Usually, as in the rest of the text, 
the verb Sasu is construed with the preposition ina arki: to have a ciaim after 
somebody or something. This might be due to a confusion in the mind of the 
scribe who had used the preposition ina Jibbi three lines above. 

8 Here the verb Sdsu does not mean as above and below ‘“‘to start a legal 
suit”, “‘to make a legal claim’’, but “‘to claim the inheritance of”, ‘“‘to have a 
right to”. 

9 We have here the third person where we expect the second person. 
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about the houses he gave to Uziya, he loses his legal standing, 
“his hand”, and must consequently keep his hands off Uziya’s 
proposed inheritance. There is here a double use of the word 
“hand” in the meaning of legal status and in its real meaning 
of a body’s member. In all other real adoption documents and 
wills the legal status of heirs is not described with the word 
“hand”, but by the word “foot”, “footing” (5¢pu). Sons shall 
inherit ki-ma Se-pi-Su-nu*® according to their ‘foot’, and when 
someone sells his property by means of the “sale adoption” 
procedure, or mortgages it, he loses permanently or temporarily 
his legal right to it, his “foot” or his “hand”’, and he “lifts up his 
hand or foot from it, and places that of the new owner in it’’. 

Thus it is logical to conclude that this expression which had 
at first only a legal meaning developed into a symbolical mean- 
ing. Then the biblical tradition took a further step. The “‘lifting 
up of the foot’”’ became more concrete and real with the “pulling 
off of the shoe’’. 


It is quite possible that the Old Babylonian tradition of “‘hand- 
ing over the bukdnum”’ (bukdnum etig) at the sale of real estate 
and of slaves had also a symbolic meaning which could be ex- 
plained in the same way as the Nuzian tradition if we knew the 
meaning of the word bukénum. Unfortunately it is still unknown, 
though sometimes it is translated “stick, baton’’, because the 
Urbild of the ideogram GAN for bukdnum indicates “ein Rohr- 
gerat . . .+ ein Spitzkrug.”" Therefore this object must have 
been made originally of reed, and may have been connected in 
earlier time with the sale of land where reeds grew, and a reed 
may also have been used in making the branding mark of the 
slaves. 


ERNEsT R. LACHEMAN 


%© SMN 2702:7. This spelling proves that the ideogram GIR has to be 
rendered by Sépu and not emiiqu in this case, as was done by some translators. 

1 Deimal, A. Shumerisches Lexicon, sign No. 143, 1. For a more detailed 
study of the subject, cf. San Nicolo, M. Die Schlussklauseln der altbabylonischen 


Kauf- und Tauschvertrége, 24 ff., and Cug, E. Etudes sur le Droit Babylonien, 
181-2. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Studies in the New Testament: Collected Papers of Clayton R. 
Bowen. Edited by Robert J. Hutcheon. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1936. Pp. 182. Price $2.00. 


The death of Professor Bowen, for nearly thirty years a member 
of the faculty of the Meadville Theological Seminary, in London 
in 1934, came as a shock not only to those who knew and loved 
him but to the scholarly world. He was at once a bold and inde- 
pendent thinker and a Christian gentleman whv had no superior. 
A singularly modest man, his books were few but excellent. His 
volume, The Resurrection in the New Testament (1911) is still one 
of the really valuable and readable works on that topic. His 
occasional articles and papers were always read with appreciation. 
The Meadville Theological Seminary is to be warmly thanked for 
having reprinted nine essays which had appeared during his life 
time in various publications. Four of them had been in this 
Journal, and include “‘Why Eschatology,” his presidential address 
at the meeting in Chicago in 1924. Two of the essays have to do 
with John the Baptist, three with the Fourth Gospel, both of 
which subjects had long been of especial interest to him. His 
death prevented the fuller treatment of those themes which he 
had planned. Alike for their own value and as a memorial to their 
author, these reprinted essays are very welcome. 


Morton S. ENSLIN 


Family II and the Codex Alexandrinus. The Text according to 


Mark, by Silva Lake, [Studies and Documents V] Christophers, 
London, 1937. 


For many years Mrs. Lake has been engaged in the study of 
the text of the New Testament, and is well known as a colla- 
borator with her husband. In this independent study she reveals 
the results of this incomparable training. The present volume is 
of value not only for the light it throws on this particular type of 


text, but as an example of the way such a study should be carried 
out. 
87 
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Similarities between the texts of K and II have long been 
noticed. Von Soden recognized that these manuscripts were but 
two in a long list derived from a common archetype. At first he 
classified the group as K*, that is, a subdivision of his K text. 
Later he reclassified them as J*. He furthermore considered that 
A was a member of the same group. Mrs. Lake has studied the 
group for Mark. Mark was selected because it provided 
more variants per page than any of the other gospels. It also pro- 
vided the opportunity for comparison of this type of text with the 
Caesarean text of Mark 1 and 11, in the reconstruction of which 
she had been associated with her husband and Professor Blake 
(Harvard Theological Review, XXI (1928), 397 ff.). Naturally this 
limit may conceivably obscure some of the characteristics of this 
type of text which would be found in the other gospels. Further- 
more, some eccentricities may be included as a result of forced 
harmonization of Mark’s text with that of Matthew or Luke 
and which no apparatus criticus can hope to reveal. None the 
less a start had to be made, and the selection of Mark is a happy 
one. 

It soon became clear that K¢ (or I*) was a real family (not mere- 
ly a text) and that since II is the best example and the probable 
ancestor of all the others it might well be styled Fam II. To cite 
the evidence A K II is very misleading. K is a distinctly inferior 
example of this family text — in a list of twenty-one witnesses it 
stands thirteenth, and should be placed in the eleventh century 
(not ninth) — while, even more important, A is not, as von Soden 
thought, a member of the family at all, although it is closely 
related through a (lost) common ancestor x. To eighteen of the 
twenty-eight manuscripts which von Soden had listed as the best 
witnesses for this type she added three others 1313, 1318, and 1780 
which her husband and Dr. Huffman had identified as of the same 
family, and from them reconstructed the family text. Further- 
more, she has constructed a family tree from these twenty-one 
members. In this are (at least) seven missing links (called a, b, c, 
etc.). All but five of the twenty-one (II, 114, 1079, 1219, and 1500) 
are descendants of 1219. None (even of the other four) is a direct 
descendent of II, but of a lost uncial a. Since the text of Fam II is 
a constructed text based on the majority readings of the best five 
an 1079, 1346, 265), often this text is that of a (not of II 
itself). 

In addition to the text and the reconstruction of the stemmata 
of the family she has made a full and careful examination of the 
textual peculiarities of all twenty-one members, with especial 
attention to the singularly interesting type of text found in 389. 
The text of Fam II flourished during the last quarter of the tenth 
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century and through the twelfth, although many of its witnesses 
are earlier. Where it was produced and where it flourished is not 
at present known, although it would appear that Mrs. Lake plays 
with the possibility that it might have been on Mt. Athos. Fur- 
thermore, it is at least possible that this text is essentially that of 
the hypothetical but probable recension of Lucian mentioned by 
Jerome. 

What is the relation of A to II? Although it is closely related, 
it is not a direct ancestor. Rather, both A and II are descendants 
of an earlier ms. — she refers to it as x — which may be placed in 
the early fifth century. A is far older than II, but II is a much bet- 
ter witness of the lost x. In fact, save for its singular readings II 
gives essentially the text of this lost x and is thus a good copy of 
a ms. older than A. Furthermore x (as seen from II and less clearly 
from A) contained a distinct Caesarean element. In a graph on 
p. 70 she represents x as a descendant of a Caesarean manu- 
script and the Alexandrian text. II is a descendant in a direct line 
from x; A, on the contrary, is connected with the Alexandrian 
text directly, as well as indirectly through x. Again, both II and A 
are elements in the Ecclesiastical text, which latter differs about 
equally from both, and about the same as II and A do from each 
other. II and A are more like the Ecclesiastical text than are &, 
B, D, or 9, but less like it than EFGH or VQ. 

All of these conclusions are interesting and, if warranted, are 
highly important. They are based on full tables of evidence 
printed as appendices. The arrangement of the material leaves 
little to be desired. In Appendix A seven tables are provided 
which give respectively the unique readings of Fam II, the 
variants of Fam II which have but little support, those which are 
supported by A and other mss., those which are not in A but are 
supported elsewhere, the sub-singular variants of Fam II, the 
readings found in more than one of Fam II and which have other 
support, and variants of the individual Fam II mss. not supported 
by others in the family. In Appendix B are three tables giving 
respectively collations of Fam II with the Caesarean text and text 
of A in Mark 1 and 11, and the instances where A departs from 
both Fam II and the Caesarean text in three chapters. Appendix 
C gives a collation of A against Fam II for all of Mark; Appendix 
D, the K’ variants in Mark as tabulated by Dr. D. O. Voss. 

The form of these tables is admirable and well calculated to 
supply precisely the necessary information. Their value naturally 
depends upon their accuracy. No one who has engaged in such 
a study will expect infallibility, and will be only too ready to 
excuse slips. Some perplexities arise. In the table giving the 
unique readings of Fam II are 18 items (not 16 as reported on 
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pp. 56 f.). But no one of these readings (according to the testi- 
mony of Legg and von Soden) is entirely devoid of other attesta- 
tion, while in one case (15 40) the reading ‘‘om Tov 1°” is also that 
of BC NU W fam! and others. Again, should not an addi- 
tional reading ‘‘om o Inaous”’ (116) be added to Appendix B, Table 
I? Unless I am in error 25 and 48 (p. 56, last line) should read 
26 and 50. On p. 57 (line 5) my count reveals 17 agreements with 
T (not 15). Furthermore, I can detect but ‘wo cases (1 43 and 
4 11), not four, where A and Fam II agree against all other author- 
ities. On p. 63 it is said, ‘‘Moreover, although all or some of the 
group C L A 33 frequently attest readings which are not in &, 
B, D, Fam 1 or Fam 13, there are no cases where A and II have 
the support of 8 or B or D or W (in chapter i) when the reading 
is not also attested by one or more of the group C L D 33 or the 
group Fam 1 Fam 13’’. Surely the apparatus suggests that om o 
ante Ingovs (1 14) provides such a case. Before comparing the 
figures on p. 59 top and in the table on p. 62 with the lists in the 
appendices the addendum to footnote 14 on p. 60 should be 
read; otherwise more serious contradictions would seem to be 
involved. 


These apparent slips are of minor importance and in no case 
invalidate the conclusions. Mrs. Lake is to be congratulated upon 


a highly important and useful study which entailed ‘‘journeyings 
often” not to mention “labor and travail and watchings”’. 


M. S. E. 


Ejinleiiung in das Neue Testament von D. Dr. Paul Feine, achte 
véllig neu bearbeitete Auflage von D. Johannes Behm. Leipzig: 
Quelle & Meyer, 1936. 326 pages. 


This Introduction discusses the origin of the New Testament 
writings, the history of their canonization, and the history of 
their text. But most of the book is given to the first topic; Parts 
II & III fill only 38 pages. The body of the work is preceded by 
well-chosen lists of aids to New Testament study, with brief criti- 
cal comment on editions, lexicons, concordances, grammars, com- 
mentary-series, etc. 

As the title page claims, this edition of Feine’s Introduction has 
been completely rewritten in the effort to bring it up to date. 
New discoveries of manuscripts have been noted; new theories 
and methods are presented to the reader; recent books have been 
added to the very useful bibliographies. It will interest the 
American student to know that both British and American work 
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is fairly represented in these lists and in the discussion of the 
origin of the several books of the New Testament. 

In spite of the thorough revision in details, the positions taken by 
Professor Behm remain essentially those of Feine’s earlier editions. 
Some of the author’s positions are somewhat conservative in tone; 
e.g., a mediated Johannine authorship for the Fourth Gospel, 
Pauline authorship of Ephesians. But the author has so 
thoroughly devoted himself to the exposition of the theories of 
New Testament scholarship in general that the occasional careful 
statement of his own position in no way detracts from that objec- 
tive treatment of material which is so desirable in an Introduc- 
tion. The only serious criticism of the book is that there is not 
enough of it; the brevity of some of the presentations, and the 
absence of any discussion of some of the recent theories which are 
represented in the bibliographies made this reader willing to 
sacrifice Parts II and III for more of Part I. Yet the book has 
no rival in English in the survey of recent study of the origin of 
the New Testament books. 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 


History and Interpretation in the Gospels, Bampton Lectures, 1934, 


by R. H. Lightfoot, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1935: Der 
Aufbau des Marcusevangeliums, by Gerhard Hartmann S. J. 
Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen xvii, 2-3, Munster i. W., 1936. 


Professor Lightfoot’s lectures are an outstanding example of 
the application of formgeschichtliche Methode to the gospels and 
more especially to Mark. In this gospel, he writes, ‘‘our first im- 
pression may well be that we are dealing with a plain historical 
record, to which we must assign our own interpretation; and the 
attempt to doso has been consistently made in the last two genera- 
tions. But it is becoming probable that in this gospel also the 
significance which the evangelist believes to belong to and inhere 
in the history is constantly suggested in the form of fact'— and that 
St. Mark’s gospel is built upon the basis of a definite doctrine 
although the latter is much less obtrusively and pervadingly pre- 
sent than in the gospel of John.” 

Like most exponents of this school, Lightfoot is ingenious in 
discovering theological motives and skillful in detecting the lit- 
erary genres within the gospels, but is sceptical of historical results. 
In his view the central problem of Mark was to combine the thesis 
that Jesus is the Messiah and Son of God with the fact that in 
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contemporary opinion his career had been insignificant in its 
course and tragic in its end. The solution was to tell the story of 
Jesus as the unfolding of the “Messianic secret,’’ a device 
by which the reader is permitted from the start to realize the 
hero’s greatness and to follow with suspense the misunderstand- 
ings and hostility of the Jews up to the moment when he admits 
his Messiahship before the Sanhedrin and precipitates the climax 
anticipated by prophecy and explained by faith. 

His analysis of Mark is: (a) a theological introduction, Mk. 
11-13, which provides the setting for Jesus’ appearance and is 
analagous to the prologue in John; (b) a section, 1 14-8 26, in which 
the Messiahship is demonstrated by miracles and proclaimed by 
the cries of the frustrated demons and in conversations between 
Jesus and his friends; (c) a section, 8 27-10 45, in which Jesus’ 
notion of Messiah is defined privately to the disciples, not in terms 
of a familiar Jewish life, but as a mission of suffering and death to 
be shared by his followers who seek the kingdom of God 
and eternal life; (d) the story of the Passion which, with Dibelius 
and others, Lightfoot supposes was one of the earliest nuclei of 
tradition and which he subdivides into (1) a section on the prelim- 
inary action, 10 46-13 37 and (2) the final denouement. 


The value of this book lies in its judicious exposition of 
a method familiar until recently only from German works. Its 
weakness lies in a failure to lay a sufficient groundwork for the 
supposedly pervasive theological motivation of the gospel and in 
_ a disappointing lack of originality. Professor Lightfoot leaves the 
impression that he has much to say about the gospels but has 
modestly chosen to substitute the observations of Dibelius and 
and Turner. The latter’s articles on Marcan usage? are often 
quoted, but surely their real importance has been overlooked. 
Turner showed that Mark, contrary to common assumption, has 
a highly characteristic style, closely woven into the texture of its 
narrative and cutting across the divisions of the hypothetical pre- 
gospel units which are supposed to have been its sources. The 
extent and form of these units can no longer depend on a rough 
demarcation of connective tissue from paradigms, Novellen and 
the like, but must reckon with an editorial process which made 
the narrative, whatever its basis may have been, intimately and 
creatively its own. 

The weakest side of Lightfoot’s approach is shown in his hand- 
ling of the quotation from Ps. 22 by the dying Jesus: “‘... we must 
exclude at once,’’ he writes, “‘a common supposition: namely that 
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in those words the evangelist in his faithfulness to historical fact 
and in spite of every temptation to the contrary, allows us to 
listen to a final and despairing utterance of Jesus, forsaken by 
both God and man in his extremity.” The Passion narrative was 
compiled for edification ana hence an edifying motive must be 
found. ‘He who in his extremity is represented as’ taking on his 
lips this inspired utterance of Jewish piety, when himself in dire 
distress, is not to be regarded as having abandoned himself to 
despair, or even as questioning a Father’s will; but rather to be 
claiming as his own a psalm, in which, taken as a whole, more per- 
haps than in any other passage of the scriptures, to judge by the 
use which they have made of it, the Christians found revealed to 
them the meaning and purpose of the Passion.” In other words, 
Ps. 221 is put into Jesus’ mouth by Mark, to show that the 
author regarded other portions of the psalm a suitable commentary 
on the events described. If, as Lightfoot assumes, the interest in 
history, in what Jesus said or did, was so lacking in early Christi- 
anity, such explanations are presumably necessary. Without that 
assumption, they appear forced and unconvincing, tending to sub- 
stitute an obscure and questionable theology for a luminous 
though limited view of events. 


Father Hartmann’s book is of a different complexion and con- 
tains a novel and complicated approach to a familiar conception 
of Mark’s composition. It is primarily the work of Peter whose 
sermons had taken a traditional form and were subjected only to 
slight revision by Mark, perhaps under St. Peter’s eyes. The clue 
to the situation as well as the theological emphasis of the gospel is 
to be found in the sparing but emphatic use of Jesus’ name which 
Hartmann believes is employed to set off the chief discussion 
of the work. An elaborate analysis of the gospel is given, both 
in relation to its supposed source and to the other witnesses of 
Petrine thought and writing, — the speeches in Acts and the two 
epistles. The work concludes with an ingenious defense of what 
is generally considered the spurious conclusion to Mark, Mk. 16 
9-20. Neither it nor the author’s main theory are likely to gain 
general assent, as his critical assumptions are not widely shared 
outside his own communion and it is difficult to believe that so 
complicated and fanciful a pattern as he suggest lies behind so 
simple and straightforward a tale. 


Rosert P. CAsEy 
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Das Marcus Evangelium (Handbuch zum Neuen Testament 3) 
3 neubearbeitete Auflage, by Erich Klostermann, Tiibingen, 
Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1936. 


There is little to say about the third edition of Klostermann’s 
commentary except that it remains unquestionably the most con- 
venient and condensed work on the subject in any language. The 
illustrative material from both Pagan and Jewish sources is care- 
fully selected and is always of value; the more important and tell- 
ing views of other scholars are adequately cited, and the philolo- 
gical comments are invariably pointed and helpful. In his 
own remarks as well as in his allusions to others the author 
avoids the extremes of critical opinion. The results of Form- 
geschichte, for example, are discriminatingly applied. It is not 
a complete guide to Mark, for its scope forbids any extended 
discussion of literary and historical questions, and it is weakest in 
its treatment of problems of thought. There are few changes from 
the second edition: some abbreviation, the substitution in the 
critical references of more recent books, and an occasional addi- 
tion, as in the discussion of the Apostles at Mk. 3 1s. This 
absence of novelty is a fair reflection of the meagre advance made 
in the understanding of Mark in the last ten years. 


R. P.C. 


Early Christian Life—as reficcied in its Literature, by Donald 
Wayne Riddle, Willett, Clark Co., Chicago-New York, 1936. 


A book announced as “‘A study of Early Christianity from a 
new point of view” and as being ‘‘based on original research” is 
certain to awake some interest. We learn from the preface: 


This volume makes an approach to the historical study of Christianity 
which is new in that it relegates doctrine and teaching as quite secondary, 
while it utilizes literature as source for the study of Early Christian life, 
rather than as an end in itself. It does, indeed, make use of the framework 
and sequence of early Christian literature. This is in response to the judgment 
that it is necessary to illustrate in practise what is deemed to be the proper 
method of using literary sources: i. e. the social approach. 


We are told, also, that most of the writings of Early Christianity 
have not been properly understood, and thus that ‘‘the Shepherd 
of Hermas has not received the attention which it deserves” (135), 
or that ‘“‘for some reason Ignatius has not won the recogni- 
tion which he merits” (189), or that ‘unfortunately the so-called 
Pastoral Epistles are seldom properly used’’ (197) and so on. It 
is not, however, without a sense of disappointment that the 
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reader, after he has gone through the book from cover to cover 
and tries to visualize as a whole the winding roads, the stony 
paths, and the painful short-cuts of this journey through Early 
Christianity, remains under the impression that both the ground 
covered and the scenery which unfolded under his eyes were after 
all very familiar. 

It is true, of course, that we meet often throughout the pages 
of the book a kind of modern esoteric terminology applied to 
Early Christianity, such as “Paul’s spiritism’’ or “spiritistic 
behavior” or ‘ecstatic behavior” and other similar phrases which 
have a flavor of novelty. But the reader who wishes to under- 
stand the life of the early Christians and tries hard to think and 
to speak the way they thought and spoke, will be more disturbed 
than helped by this terminology which suggests modern psycholo- 
gical implications. Why should we not prefer the good old term 
“‘charismata”’ used by Paul himself and which to the historian 
conveys a definite meaning, while ‘‘Paul’s spiritism’’ makes one 
think of tilting tables or cheating mediums? 

The method followed by the author is first to summarize the 
results of the critical work done on each of the literary sources that 
he is going to use, and, more precisely, the results of the critical 
labor of scholars whose conclusions enable him to fit the document 
into his own scheme of interpretation of early Christian history. 
Opposite conclusions which would not allow such use of the docu- 
ment are ignored or summarily dismissed. Once the document 
chronologically and historically is fitted into the scheme, the 
“social approach”’, whatever this may mean, discovers in the text 
all the elements which are needed to analyze the ‘‘behavior”’ of 
“popular Christianity.”’ Apart from the chapters about the sources 
of the sources of the Gospel and about the Gospels themselves, in 
which the author wa!ks in the footsteps of the Formengeschichtliche 
School, two among the main points of his rather cloudy picture of 
early Christianity seem to be: 

The difference between Pauline and non-Pauline churches 
which is expressed by the author as follows: ‘‘spiritistic behavior 
was congenital to and characteristic of Paul and of the people of 
his churches, while it was much less so in communities founded 
and guided by other leaders” (21). This is a very good point which 
has been analyzed again and again by not a few scholars and with 
different conclusions. But it is difficult to reach from such a pre- 
mise the inference that ‘‘Paul does not seem to have had any 
consciousness of the Church” (114). At the utmost, it can be said 
that the conception of the Church that Paul had was somewhat 
different from that of non-Pauline groups. As a matter of fact, 
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even if Paul started with an entirely charismatic notion of Chris- 
tianity, in the course of his long missionary labors he had plenty 
of sad experiences to convince him that discipline and organiza- 
tion were indispensable, and hence in his letters he stresses also 
authority. To be sure, it was his own authority that he stressed, 
considering himself to be the unimpeachable witness of the Spirit 
and of the new gospel; nevertheless, it was authority and subordi- 
nation that he urged and expected from his followers even against 
their own individual judgment or charismatic experience. 

In the last analysis, it is safer to say that the difference between 
the early Pauline and the non-Pauline communities, if there was 
any difference at all, was not so much in the organization but 
rather in the spirit upon which the organizations stood and in the 
authority which they invoked. 

This leads us to the author’s second point which is, that the 
history of early Christianity is not merely or even primarily the 
history of religious ideas and beliefs in process of formation, but 
is above all the history of the birth and development of an organ- 
ism, of corporate bodies having standards of discipline, of ethics, 
and forms of internal administration out of which emerged the 
institutional Church. And this again is a very good point which 
is far from having been neglected by modern historians. It has 
been stressed almost to the breaking point by Catholic historians, 
though for obvious reasons with a different method and for differ- 
ent purposes. But they, at least, try to explain the birth and 
growth of the organization in the light of doctrines and beliefs. 
Professor Riddle, on the contrary, banning from his treatment of 
the subject even a slight allusion to the doctrinal background, or 
to the beliefs of this popular Christianity in process of organiza- 
tion, makes a problem of many a point of this development which 
otherwise it would be not so difficult to explain. 

Early Christian life cannot be described and much less 
explained by omitting altogether the history of beliefs, since these 
conditioned the organization and in its turn the organization very 
often led to gradual changes in the interpretation of beliefs. This 
is true even if the problems of early Christianity are dealt with 
by the “social approach” and perhaps more so. It is then at least 
inexact to assume that “‘the emergence of sectarian problems was 
a social rather than an intellectual matter’’ and that “the basic 
question was that of discipline rather than belief” (165). Even if 
we admit this assumed antithesis between ‘‘intellectual’’ and 
“social” which does not convey any definite meaning, it is almost 
absurd to separate the two elements in the history of early 
heresies. As it happened, in most cases it was the divergence of 
belief that upset the discipline, while in other cases, especially 
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later on, as in the Montanist movement or still later in the Donat- 
ist movement, the upsetting of the discipline immediately caused 
a divergence in beliefs. 

At this point also, in our opinion, Professor Riddle has failed to 
take into account an element which is of fundamental importance. 
And this is the growth of the notion of Tradition as the touchstone 
of the genuine character of both beliefs and practice and the con- 
sequent identification of Tradition with the episcopal hierarchy, 
or as a recent writer puts it, the identification of the Didache with 
the Diadoche. It was by this identification that the Church at 
that stage of theological infancy stemmed the invading waves of 
gnostic and docetic notions. The basic question was then that of 
Tradition which meant both discipline and belief and of which the 
hierarchy was not merely the guardian, but the personification. 
Though this notion is more clearly formulated in the second half 
of the century, it was already at work from the beginning of it, as 
it appears, on the one hand, in the epistle of Clement who empha- 
sizes the authority of ‘‘the glorious and venerable rule of our Trad- 
ition”, and, on the other, in the epistle of Ignatius who 
overemphasizes the union with and subordination to the bishop. 

These few remarks about the author’s method and some of his 
conclusions must not be taken as suggesting that his book is not 
a useful contribution to the studies on Early Christianity. It 
might prove useful for all that which is sound and acceptable in it, 
as well as for that which is not, and may serve as a warning to 
students against the pitfalls which dot the paths of a certain 
historical method having a vague affinity with that of “‘l’histoire 
romancée” of recent times. The author’s considerable range of 
information, his acute observations scattered throughout the 
pages of the book, and a certain brilliancy of exposition captivate 
the reader and provoke reactions which, whether favourable or 
not to the author’s thesis, lead to the reconsideration of various 
problems in a suggestive atmosphere where the literary remnants 
of early Christianity become living records of the Christian exper- 
ience which, at least in part, is still our own. 


GerorGE LA PIANA 


Le Mouvement Baptiste en Palestine et Syrie (150 avant Jesus- 
Christ — 300 apres Jesus-Christ), by Joseph Thomas. Gembloux, 
Belgium, 1935, pp. 455. Catholic University of Louvain Disserta- 
tions, Series IT, vol. 28. 


This is a compendious treatment of the subject of baptismal 
practices, baptismal sects and movements in the ancient world. 
It does not belie its dissertational character, for while it covers 
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an exceedingly wide field, and takes the reader around the entire 
circuit of the topic as developed in biblical and religionsgeschicht- 
liche research, it rarely becomes penetrating in its statements or 
distinctly creative in its results. Of course, much of the subject 
matter is already quite threadbare. No one would be able to do 
much more with those confused references to obscure baptising 
sects found in the writings of the anti-heretical fathers. In fact 
we might safely question whether they are as significant as they 
look. Other subjects, like the Mandeans for instance, would re- 
quire much more detailed investigation, beginning where Lietz- 
mann has left off, to move the discussion out of the impasse into 
which it has fallen. It should be said, however, that the author 
has read assiduously and is well schooled. His judgment is generally 
quite sound. His treatment of Reitzenstein’s great thesis is 
thoroughly justified, and the total picture he unfolds, if uninspir- 
ing, may none the less be not so far removed from what is histori- 
cally probable. It would be quite impossible to enter into an 
argument here on any of the subjects discussed in the book, sub- 
jects such as whether Epictetus really presupposes the existence 
of Jewish proselyte baptism. Indeed one of the faults of the book, 
a fault simultaneously of most dissertations and thus by no means 
a discredit to the author, is that it undertakes to pass judgment 
upon so many subjects. What I am somewhat surprised about 


is that the author has failed to recognize in the development of 
Christian baptism, as reflected in its liturgy and literature, a 
source for our knowledge of the background against which it is 
cast and from which it has drawn. 


Cart H. KRAELING. 


The Text of the Major Festivals of the Menologion in the Greek Gos- 
pel Lectionary, by Morgan Ward Redus, Vol. II, No. 2 of Studies 
in the Lectionary Text of the Greek New Testament, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1936. 


This short but important book by Dr. Redus is the third in the 
series initiated by Dr. Colwell and Dr. Riddle of Chicago and 
their associates, and is the first to deal with that part of the Greek 
Lectionary which is devoted to readings for the days of the fixed 
or calendar year. In this section are included all of the major 
feasts of the Greek Orthodox Church, excepting Palm Sunday, 
Easter, Ascension, and Pentecost, which belong to the movable 
year. 

Dr. Redus bases his work on collations of twenty Lectionary 
manuscripts: ten his own and ten for which he has used the 
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published work of other scholars. It is the practice of most manu- 
scripts to give, for certain festivals of the fixed year, not the text 
of the passage to be read, but’a reference to that text in the place 
where it is found in the earlier part of the Lectionary. Moreover, 
individual manuscripts vary in the extent to which they use this 
reference method in place of giving the full text of the reading 
for any given feast of the fixed year. In all such cases Dr. Redus 
omits the textual variants, since, belonging to a different section 
of the Lectionary tradition, he believes that they will only confuse 
the issue. If the theory that each section of the Greek Lectionary 
text has a different line of textual descent be correct, and on pre- 
sent evidence it seems the most probable, this is of course the 
only sound method. 


Another underlying assumption is less secure. In considering the 
text of passages for each of the festivals, the author considers only 
those variants which are supported by a majority of the manu- 
scripts which he uses. These variants, and especially those sup- 
ported by all, or practically all, of his witnesses, doubtless indicate 
the standard Lectionary text, that is the text which was currently 
read in the mediaeval Greek Orthodox Church. If this is all which 
the author wished to accomplish, he has achieved his purpose with 
admirable lucidity. 


Other variants, even when read in five of sixteen witnesses, in 
six of seventeen, etc., are not quoted. When the total number of 
manuscripts studied is relatively so small, it seems unwise to 
ignore variants of this character, even if it be argued that indivi- 
dual variants of single manuscripts would only obscure the issue. 
An instance of the weakness of this method is found on p. 25, 
where the author mentions that a reading found in two of his 
twelve manuscripts was found in six of the fourteen collated by 
Prof. Colwell in the same passage. 


The main difficulty, however, with this treatment of the text of 
the Lectionary is, that unless it be assumed that the establishment 
of the standard mediaeval text establishes at the same time the 
original text of each lection, many of the variants thus omitted 
must be important for the history of the transmission of the origi- 
nal text, and, therefore, for the establishment of that text. This 
assumption seems to have been generally accepted by the Chicago 
group, but not all scholars find it entirely convincing. In any 
case, the question is one which is still open to discussion and it 
is not desirable to leave unpublished the evidence on which such 
discussion may be based. 


To the student of the text of the New Testament as a whole, 
the part of this book which is of most interest is that which deals 
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with the relation of the text for each of the major festivals to the 
text of the same passages as found in Greek manuscripts of the 
the four Gospels. This Dr. Redus summarizes as follows: 


Lack of uniformity displays itself in the type of text found in the fourteen 
lections. Six of the smaller lections (four happen to be from Matthew) have 
colorless K* texts. The text of the sixty-four verses of Luke 1 is very similar 
to that of certain MSS written by Theodore Hagiopetritis. The text of John 
19 is closely related to that of family 9, although for the most part, the poor 
relations of that family afford the best support. The relationship between 
von Soden’s J and the lectionary text emerged most conspicuously in the 
lections from Luke 2 and 9 and Mark 6, but it came to light in other lections 
also. 7 (I>) and 71 (J*") are the individual MSS in closest agreement with 
this part of the lectionary text. J®> and * support the lectionary text more 
consistently than J** and °. This J? agreement is, in general, much the same 
as that found by Paul Schubert in the Markan week days. In most of the 
text which does not agree closely with the Textus Receptus, J* is the strongest 
element. 


It should be noted that the text of Theodore Hagiopetrites is 
classified by von Soden with the manuscripts of the K* group; 
therefore, the long section of Luke agrees with the six short lec- 
tions from Matthew in its essential character. It is very diffi- 


cult to understand how this happened if the theory is to be main- 
tained that these lections preserve the text which characterised 
them when they first became a part of the Lectionary system. 
If this theory be correct, either the K* text must be much earlier 
than has previously been supposed, or the formation of the Lec- 
tionary must be relatively late. The difficulty is that both the date 
at which the K* text is first found, and the date at which the 
Lectionary received its present form, are both unknown. Von 
Soden says that K* became the dominant text from the tenth or 
eleventh century onward. If Dr. Redus’ analysis of the K* lec- 
tions be correct, and it is extremely convincing, there is evidence 
that the K* text was in existence as early as the earliest manu- 
script which he uses, namely Greg. 64, which is said to be of the 
ninth century. Admittedly, there is no proof that the K* text 
does not go back to a far earlier period than has hitherto been 
assumed. The K* text was long supposed to have originated in 
the early mediaeval period, but has recently been shown to date 
back at least to the early fifth century. The dating of K* may 
undergo a similar revolution. But the essential point in the whole 
matter is that assumptions must not be treated as facts but taken 
for the working hypotheses which they are. 

The connection of the variants in John 19 with the Caesarean 
group and of those in other lections with ‘‘less good” Caesarean 
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witnesses is extremely interesting and not entirely unexpected. 
It has long been realized that family 13, in particular, and to a 
lesser extent family 1, had some fairly intimate connection with 
the Lectionary text. The problem has been, and in fact still is, to 
decide which influenced the other. It is difficult to evaluate the 
text of John 19 in connection with Caesarean manuscripts, be- 
cause so much less is known of the text of John than of the text 
of Mark in this connection. Dr. Redus’ study would, however, 
seem to indicate that Family 1 and Family 13 bear much the 
same relation to 9 in John as they do in Mark. Some years ago 
it was realized that there was a sharp cleavage within the family, 
and that 8 and 565 were far better representatives of the true 
Caesarean text, that is the text used by Origen and Eusebius, 
than were the others. Since the discovery of the Chester Beatty 
papyrus, however, the suggestion has several times been made 
that these ‘weaker’ members of the Caesarean family are not 
Caesarean manuscripts at all, but manuscripts descended from 
those which Origen may have known in Alexandria, or taken with 
him to Caesarea; that is, that they represent the Egyptian or 
Pre-Caesarean rather than the Caesarean text. This theory, of 
course, accords very well with Dr. Redus’ remark on p. 22 that 
he has come to doubt the homogeneity of the text of the 
Caesarean manuscripts as a group. 


Accepting the classification of texts given by Dr. Redus, specu- 
lation as to the cause of the shift from type to type may be end- 
less. If the theory of the group of scholars at Chicago be right: if 
the lections still retain the character of the text which they had 
when they were first made a part of the Lectionary, why do we 
get the division as it is? Were the feasts of the Elevation of the 
Cross, the Circumcision and the Beheading of St. John celebrated 
in a region where a text of the J type was prevalent and the Nati- 
vity, the Transfiguration, the Feast of St. Peter and Paul and so 
on in a region where the K* text was known? If so, what of the 
Transfiguration, where the text for matins is of the J type, and 
that for the liturgy of the K* type? Another possible solution 
might be that the original compiler of the Lectionary text had 
manuscripts of une type in one Gospel, and another in another, 
but this proves impossible. K* !ections are drawn from Matthew, 
Mark and Luke: J lections from Mark, Luke, and John. 


An entirely different theory disavows, for the moment, any 
knowledge of the original Lectionary text, but suggests that the 
variation between one lection and another is due to variation in 
the stages of transmission. This is a theory far more readily sup- 
ported in the lections for the fixed year than in those for the 
moveable feasts. It suggests that the practice of giving the text 
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only by reference may play a large role in the transmission of 
differences. This practice is fairly common in the fixed year; rare, 
though not unheard of in the lections for the ecclesiastical year, 
particularly for matins. It is quite plausible that occasionally a 
scribe, finding in his exemplar a passage given only by reference 
to the other part of the Lectionary, thought that it would be 
better to give it in full. Instead, then, of taking over the refer- 
ence from his exemplar, he copied the passage in question either 
from a different place in his exemplar or from some other volume 
in the library in which he was working. 

These are only a few of the problems which this book presents, 
and they can only be solved in the future, if at all. But Dr. Redus’ 
book is most illuminating and suggestive to any student of the 
text of the New Testament. 


Sitva LAKE 


Polycarp’s Two Episiles to the Philippians, by P. N. Harrison, 
Cambridge, University Press, 1936. 


This is one of the most important books on the literature of 
the first half of the second century which has been published since 


the time of Lightfoot, and it is not unworthy to stand in the same 
category with his books. It has also to an even greater extent the 
same defect that is found in Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers, for it 
is really a treatise on certain chapters in the history of the Chris- 
tian literature of the second century, subsumed under a title 
which applies only to a relatively small part of it. As with Light- 
foot, most of it would have been more in place had it been entitled 
An Essay on Certain Problems of the Second Century. The writer, 
like Lightfoot, has forgotten one of the essential rules of composi- 
tion, that the order of presentation ought generally to reverse the 
order of discovery. French writers usually remember this fact, 
with the result that French books are often much clearer and 
easier to understand than those of other nations. 


The central point, which forms the starting-point of this book, 
is the well-known difficulty provided by the Epistle of Polycarp. 
In this Epistle in ch. xiii (that is to say at the end of the Epistle) 
Polycarp says: “Both you and Ignatius write asking me that, if 
some one is leaving for Syria, he may carry your letter also. This 
I will do, if I can find a fit opportunity—either myself or he whom 
I shall send to represent you also. The Epistles of Ignatius which 
were sent to us by him, and such others as we have in our pos- 
session, we send you, as requested. They are enclosed herewith. 
You will be able to derive from them great benefits. For they 
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are conducive to faith and endurance and to every kind of edifi- 
cation pertaining to our Lord. And concerning Ignatius himself 
and those with him, do let us have any trustworthy information 
that reaches you. (xiv) I write these things to you by the hand 
of Crescens whom I commended to you once before in his pre- 
sence, and now commend to you again; for he has borne himself 
among us irreproachably and, I believe, among you likewise. His 
sister too, when she comes to you, will you hold commended. Fare 
well, you and all yours, in the Lord Jesus Christ in grace. Amen.” 

It is obvious that without a good deal of “interpretation” this 
note implies that, so far as Polycarp knew, the fate of Ignatius 
was not yet settled. If, then, we accept the tradition that Igna- 
ius, on his way Rome, passed through Philippi, this note 
must have been written soon after Ignatius had left and while 
Polycarp had reason to believe that he had possibly not yet been 
put to death. But in chap. ix Polycarp writes: “I beseech you all, 
therefore, to be obedient to the word of righteousness and to exer- 
cise all patience which also ye saw before (your) eyes, not only 
in the blessed Ignatius and Zosimus and Rufus, but also in others 
who came from among you, and in Paul himself and the rest of 
the Apostles.” In this passage, Ignatius is clearly regarded as 
already a martyr and belonging to past history. 

Interpreters, including Harnack and Lightfoot, have performed 
miracles of interpretation in order to get rid of this difficulty, and 
Harrison devotes many pages to giving an exact account of all 
their efforts. The net result is that, after all, the difficulty still 
remains, and he proposes that we should apply to the Epistle of 
Polycarp the same technique as has already been used with con- 
siderable success on II Corinthians and other documents. Why 
should it not be that chap. ix belongs to a later letter, while chaps. 
xiii and xiv are an earlier one? It seems to me that this is by far 
the best suggestion which has yet been made. It does not require 
any tampering with the natural meaning of the words. It was 
accepted before his death by the late Prof. Burkitt, and the Pro- 
vost of Queen’s has also notified his agreement in the preface 
which he has written for Dr. Harrison’s book. I am also glad to 
see that Dr. Harrison accepts for the canonical epistle to the 
Philippians an hypothesis which I have always presented to my 
students as probable, and I believe that I published it many years 
ago in The Expositor. He also gives a most valuable extract from 
Dr. Idris Bell, quoting parallels from the papyri and elsewhere 
for the combination of separate documents on one papyrus. 

For the future, I shail certainly regard Dr. Harrison’ theory 
as the almost certain explanation of an otherwise insoluble pro- 
blem. The rest of the book is an extremely valuable collection 
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and re-discussion of points which are more or less connected with 
Polycarp, such as the authenticity of the epistles of Ignatius and 
the relation of Polycarp to the New Testament in general and 
to the Corpus Paulinum in particular. Dr. Harrison seems to 
have left out nothing which could be put in on these points, and 
his book is a very valuable account of all that has been said, togeth- 
er with penetrating criticism, and though he does not seriously 
change the generally accepted opinions on these subjects, his 
remarks—especially on the date of Polycarp’s martydom—are 
very instructive. 

One point is perhaps worth making. Like all recent writers 
- on the Ignatian question, he seems to overlook the real argument 
against the authenticity of the epistles. This is the extreme im- 
probablity of the whole picture which they present. According to 
Eusebius, and according to Ignatius’ letter to the Romans, Igna- 
tius was sent a prisoner in the charge of a detachment of soldiers 
to be taken to Rome to fight with the beasts. In the epistle to 
the Romans, quoted by Eusebius, he describes himself as chained 
to “leopards” and explains that that is the name of a certain type 
of soldier. He says that they were extremely brutal and that any 
attempt at kindness to them made them worse. Nevertheless, 
we are asked to believe that these soldiers were perfectly willing 
to be dragged to church by Ignatius in all the towns in which 
they stopped, and wait while he addressed the congregation and 
discussed the local politics of a sect, for belonging to which the 
soldiers were taking him to death. 

That seems to me an absolutely incredible story, and inasmuch 
as the epistles are built up on that basis, I do not believe that 
they are genuine. They are, I think, a part of “epistolary”’ fic- 
tion, such as we get in other cases, like the Pastoral Epistles of 
Paul or the Epistola Apostolorum. It is highly probable that 
these are the epistles which were known to Eusebius, but it should 
be noted that one of them differs in general character from all 
the rest,—the epistle to the Romans. This is the only one which 
Eusebius actually quotes, though curiously enough it is not found 
in the oldest Greek collection of the epistles. It is also the only 
epistle which contains no allusion to church politics, or church 
government. It is a slightly hysterical statement of the feelings 
of Ignatius himself, and is not unlike what might be expected 
from a man in his situation. It seems to me not impossible that 
this letter is genuine. 

In this connection it should be noted that the statement in 
the epistle of Polycarp about the letters of Ignatius is some- 
times, indeed usually, made to mean more than it actually says. 
Polycarp says that he has sent to Philippi the letters of Ignatius, 
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which had been sent to him, together with other letters. It does 
not say that these other letters were by Ignatius, and I should 
think that the implication of the words is rather in the other 
direction. It certainly does not say that these letters were written 
by Ignatius when he was on his last journey to Rome. I suspect 
that Ignatius had written some letters at various times to Poly- 
carp and probably to others: that he wrote a letter to Rome before 
he left Antioch, or possibly somewhere else on the road, and that 
the knowledge that there were other letters of his led someone to 
write out what he thought Ignatius ought to have said, but 
he makes up a setting for these letters which really betrays the 
artificiality of the whole situation. 

Dr. Harrison does not really deal with this question, but he 
again repeats all the arguments found in Lightfoot and elsewhere, 
giving them a somewhat improved form, to show that the letter 
of Polycarp includes references to the epistles to Ignatius. I can- 
not feel that this is a particularly fortunate undertaking. There 
are some phrases which recur both in Ignatius and in Polycarp, 
but that they prove literary dependence seems to me wholly un- 
likely, and I am not certain that the argument might not be 
reversed. The writer of Ignatius may very well have known Poly- 
carp. In any case it is remarkable that the points of connection 
are all small details of language, in contrast to the absence in 
Polycarp of all the points on which Ignatius puts the most 


emphasis. 


Krrsopp LAKE 
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